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CHAPTER VII. 


Lamia took the exhausted child up to her room, 
undressed, and put her into bed without awakening 
her. 

Once, indeed, the poor little creature half waked 
as she was finally laid on her pillow; but she only 
sobbed and swooned away to sleep. 

Lamia stood by the bed watching her for a few 
minutes, and seeing that she was not likely to wake 
for hours to come, left the chamber and went down 
stairs to join her *‘ mammy ”’ in the room of death. 

‘Together they washed and dressed the dead, and 
laid it out neatly on the long table to await the 
undertaker. Then ’Phia lighted a couple of wax 
candles and placed one at the head and one at the 
foot, 

Lastly, the two set the room in perfect order, 
replenished the fire, and finally took up their posi- 
tions, sitting, oue on the right, and the other on the 
left of the body, to watch until daylight. 

Dr. Prout remained all night with his sorrowing 
friend, and then, after an early breakfast the next 
morning, departed to make, at the request of Colonel 
de Crespiguey, the necessary arrangements for the 
funeral. 

When Marcel de Crespigney re-entered the room 
of death he found it filled with an‘ atmosphere of 
repose that calmed even his perturbed spirit, He 
went to the table and turned down the white linen 
cover, and saw the face of the dead soothed into a 
veaceful beauty such ag it had never known in life, 
He gazed on it for some minutes, and then stooped 
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(FIRST APPEARANCK OF MISS GRIP. ] 


and pressed his lips to the cold, quiet brow with 
more tenderness than he had ever kissed the living 
woman, Then he reverently covered the face again, 
and stole silently from the room. 

Little Gloria slept the deep sleep of mental and 
physical prostration. She did not wake until noon. 
Then she awoke to memory, and to an agony of grief 
that refused to be comforted. 

** And not a lady about de house to look arter de 
poor chile! Not eben a white ’oman anywheres in 
reach. An’ me an’ Lamia, dat oberioaded with 
work, along ob dis drea’ful business!”’ groaned 
*Phia, as she trotted from chamber to parlour, and 
from parlour to kitchen, on her multifarious duties. 

Even in the midst of her lamentations she met 
relief, In thekitchen she found David Lindsay and 
his grandmother, just arrived, and waiting to see if 
they could be of any use. 

David, on coming to work that morning, had met 
Dr. Prout, and had anxiously inquired if any one 
was sick at the ‘‘house,’”’ and in answer had re- 
ceived the news of Madam de Crespigney’s death. 

Then remembering the limited resources of ser- 
vice in that small and isolated household, David, 
with the thoughtfulness of a boy who had long had 
@ man’s respousibilities on his own young shoulders, 
re-entered his boat and rowed rapidly across to the 
little sandy isle, to tell his grandmother, and even 
to suggest her returning with him. 

The gentle old dame saw even more clearly than 
her grandson had done, the need they had of her at 
Promontory Hall. So she lost no time in getting 
ready to go, and in less than half an hour from the 
moment when she received the newéa, she stood in 
Sophia’s kitchen, earnestly offering her services, 

“Tf you’llenly look arter de chile, which I b’lieve 
you is a great favourite ’long o’ her, cat is all as I 
shall ax ob you,” said ’Phia, 

And so the sweet old dame “looked after ” little 
Gloria, and comferted her, night and day, during 
the three days that preparations for the funeral 
went on, 





Meanwhile, David Lindsay made himself useful in 
many ways atthe Hall during the day, and at night 
returned to the little isle to take care of the housein 
the absence of its mistress. 

Often Gloria tried to see and console her stricken 
uncle; but he always refused to have her, saying: 
set Let allinnoeent beings keep aloof from me.” 

Thus, in alternations between the frenzy of re- 
morse and the stupor of despair, Marcel de Cres- 
pigney passed the interval between the death and 
burial of bis “‘ murdered wife,’’ as, in his morbid 
self-reproach, he called her. 

* Words kill!’ he answered to the expostulations 
of his friend, the doctor. ‘* Words kill, and I killed 
her with cruel words! The last words I spoke to 
her—the last words her failing senses heard from me 
—were cruel, murderous words! They killed her! 
What though no law can drag me before an earthly 
tribunal to answer for her life? Before the awful 
judgment seat, I stand a self-convicted murderer!” 

The good doctor shrugged his shoulders, reflec- 
ting that it was of no use to argue with a man whoso 
morbid sensibility made him, for the time being, 
monomaniac, 

Marcel de Crespigney, who had so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself for martial courage and ability 
during the dreadful war, was weaker than a child 
where his sympathies were involved. 

This weakness had betrayed him into all the 
misery of his life. It bad drawn him, in his early 
youth, into a marriage with a plain, sickly, faded 
woman, who loved him with that morbid, exclusive, 
absorbing passion that, disappointed, sometimes 
sends its victim to the mad-heuse or the grave. 

He had married her—let the truth be told—from 
the promptings of compassion alone. He had given 
her all that he had to give—sympathy, tenderness, 
service. But this was not love—not the love she 
craved and missed. Hence came humiliation, morbid 
brooding, and the monomania that turaed all his 
kindly acts and motives into outrage and offence. 

Had children blessed their union, and so divided 
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ber thoughts and affections, or had they—the hus- 
band and wife—though childless, lived in a city, 
where society must have claiméd somé of her atten- 
tion, and taught her something of life, she might 
have been much healthier in mind .and body, and 
their marriage might havé been happier. 

But in the drear solitude of Promontory Hall, with 
no children to fondle, no society but that of the 
studious, intellectual man whom she vainly and 
madly loved, there could have been but one of two 
results for her-—madness or death. The most merci- 
ful of the two was hers. 

But it was also impossible that Dr. Crospigney’s 
mind, under al] these circumstances, should have re- 
tained its healthy tone, or that his long patiense 
should not have at last become exhausted, 6o thatin 
one moment of unexampled exasperation he lost the 
self-control of years, and told her the truth—the 
truth, not “in love,” but in wrath and scorn that 
had slain her. 

Now he would not seek to palliate his fault or 
justify himself. He would not remember the jea- 
lousy, the violence, the acrimony with which shehad 
driven him to frenzy ; h@ woeld only remember her 
strong love for him and his seeret indifference to her, 
and bis deeply sympathetic, and compassionate and 
conseieutious spirit suffered pangs of remorge that 
would seem to others morbid, excessiveend unjustifi- 
able, 

Ou the fifth day following the catastrophe, the 
remains of Eusebie de y were placed im an 
elegant rose-woed casket and conveyed bg boat to 
the little gothic chapel on La Compte’s . 
where they were mep by a small number of 
friends and neighbours, and where, after the religious 
services were over, they were consigned tothe family 
vault unéer the ebancel. 

Immedistely after the funeral, Marcel de Ores- 
pigney utterly broke down and fell ill of @ brain 
ever, 

Dr. Pront, taking authority on himself ig the 
household anarchy, iostalled Mrs. Lindsay as gurse, 
and wrote to his family. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Miss GRIP. 


Wrrutw ten days after the despatch of the 
doetor’s letter it wae ausw im person by the 
colonel’s maiden auat, who, after many misadven- 
tures, reached Promontory Hall in the afternoon 
of a very bitter cold January day. 

Miss Agrippina de Crespigney, called by her 
familiars Miss Grip, was a slight, wiry little 
woman, with a dark skin, sharp nose and chin, 
small, keen, brilliant black eyes, tightly curled, 
bright black hair, and a trim figure, clothed im a 
close, black cashmere gown, with stiff white linen 
collar and caffs—a tough little body she was, whose 
sixty years of life’s hard buffeting had not seemed 
to have saddened, weakened, or in any other way 
eged, but rather matured, hardened and strength- 
ened. 

For now, in the very depth of one of the hardest 
winters that ever was known here, she had under- 
taken an arduous journey of more than twelve 
hundred miles, from the green savanuaha of the 
“‘sunny south” to the frozen regions of the icy 
north, travelling without rest, both day aad 
night, by railroads, stagecoaches and tavern hacks. 
and at length arrived at her destination, none the 
worse for her performance, without, showing the 
slightest sign of suffering from cold, or from 
fatigue. 

The last half-day of her hard week's journey had 
been peculiarly trying. She had reached St. Inigoes 
by stage coachearlyinthe morning. After a hasty 
breakfast she hed started in the springless carry- 
all belonging to the inn for the Promontory. 
When she reached the shore she had to wait hours 
there for the tide to ebb before she could cross over 
the neck of land that connected the island caps to 
the main. 

Even then the passage was difficult and danger- 
ous from the piled up blocks of ice that lay across 
the road. 

**T really thought that I was coming to a habit- 
able part of the globe, at least; bat this is Nova 
Zembla, Just Neva Zembla and nothinge’se. A 
waste fragment of a continent, flung ont as useless 
into an arctic sea,” said Miss Grip, as the old car- 
riage pitched and tumbled along tho narrow ice- 
encumbered istumus towards the snow-clad pro- 
montory. 

“*T hab heern it called a many hard names, mies, 
but I nebber heered it called Diszemblance afore,” 
replied the driver. 

“Well, ten, hold your tongue and mind your 
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horses, or yon’ll upset moe,’’ ratherirrelevantly con- 
eluded Miss Grip. 

When the ricketty carry-all drew up before the 
old iron gate in the old stone wall that enclosed 
the stern-looking grey-stone house, Miss Grip gare 
voice once more. 

“Ts it a police-station or a penitentiary, or a 
warehouse, or a fort, or something of the sort. This 
— was meant for a gentleman's private resi- 

ence.” 

But she did not even wait to cross the threshold 
before she seized the reins of government. As soon 
as she alighted from the carry-all she began to 
issue her orders to the driver. 

“Take the carriage around to the stables—of 
course there are stables and you must find them— 
put ap the carriage, feed and water the horses, then 
come around to the kitehen. You must get your 
supper before yougo back. Stop, let my off 
first and bring it up into the house.’’ 

The driver began to obey these orders aethe 
brisk little woman ran up the steps and sonpded 
an alarm on the iron knocker. ’ = 

Laban epened the door, and the driver carried in 
the trank and pat it down on the hall floor and de- 
parted about his other business, 

* How is your master?” sharply demanded Miss 
Grip of the astonished servant. 

“Jus’ de same,” replied thaman, as if the answer 
han been rapped out of kim. 

“How the seme ?”’ 


oe Ousensible.”” 


your master 
The man leoked 4 
woman, but ob her, 
spaciogs upper mber 
watahes by old Mrs, Lindsay end 
Q’. ‘ 


Miss Agrippina nodded silently te the narse, then 
kissed the chiid, snd sent hereut of the room, say- 
ing that . sick room was so wholeseme place for a 

irl. my 


little g 
Now that Miss De 


her roper at the he come to take 
Pp Pp 


to retars home and look sfter her own little 


| "Pic chia wept ab parting witli her old friend, an | 
said: tions. 


“ F know thereis no work to do at the landing 
while ail this snow snd ice is piled up everywhere, 
bat, oh, do please to sead David to see me 
sometimes. I shall be so lonesome you are 

one.” ; 
’ The gentle old dame promised to do so, and went 
away to look for Laban to row her over to the little 
isle. 

This, though a very short, was not alwaysa very 
safe trip, at this season of the year, when floating 
bloeks of ice endan the little boat, and it was 
only by :watehfulneas and skill that it was ever 
accomplished safely. 

From that hour Mies Grip administered the 
government at Promontory Hall. 

She was an po | nurse and housekeeper, 
and not at allan unkiadly woman, notwithstanding 
her quick ways. She held aconsultation with the 
doctor on his next visit, and learned from him the 
facts of the case, of which she would notinquire of 
the servants, or even permit them to speak. 

** It was the most unhappy marriage I ever heard 
of. But then I always knew Marcel would make 
a mess of it,” was her only comment on the story, 

Ynen she devoted herself to her sick nephew, 
who; in his delirium, was always a imagiuary 
conversations with his lest wile, an oaslinig a 
reconciliation, such agin the past had always 
lowed one of their quarrels. 

Even Miss Grip would sometimes smile and some- 
times weep to hear him say : 

“Tknowit, my dear. I knew you did not mean 
all that yousaid. I knew you wereexecited. Yes, 
I know, for ali that, you love me, Eusebie. There, 
say no more aboutit, dear. Let us try to forget 
it,’’ and so forth, for hours, until exhaustion and 
stupor would follow. 

It wasa long illness. The February thaw had 
come and melted the “iceberg,” as Miss Grip 
called the snow-clad promontory, before Mareel de 
Crespigney passed the crisis of his fever, and then 
he was so weak in mind as well as body that 
another month paseed away before he had gradually 
recovered strength enough to sit. up in his easy- 
chair and converse @ little. 

Next, when he was able to beara sustained dis- 
couree, he gave Miss Grip his own version of the 
fatal quarrel that. bad precipitated the catastrophe, 
not sparing himself in the least, but heaping bitter 


proves upon his own head, as he had done from 
e first. 
“Yet,” said Mise Agrippina, “TI cannot see that 
ou were so much to blame. But, in any case, it 
of no use to look back. All that you can do 
now, is to atone in the fatare for what you have 
done amiss in the past. She has left you uc child 
of her own; but she has left a little niece whom she 
loved. Bea good father to that orphan.” 

“ I will do so,” answered de Crespigney, very 
meekly. 

‘* And now, Marcel, take my advice: Whatever 
you do, don’t make a fool of yourself again by 
getting married. Such a bookworm as you has no 
business with a wife, So don’t be an idiot.” 

*“T will not,’ sighed the eotonel, obediently. 

When he grew stronger still he sent for the little 

le cabinet in which his lost wife was accus- 
to keep her papers, and he had it placed upon 
= stand between a and the open wood 
fire, aud here he went gh her letters, with the 
intention of burningall of them, lest they should 
es accident fell into other hands. 





= anne ~~ ia wh oh she bequeathed 
ie 
to him the whole of: estate. 
Folded in thie with ent was s letter, 
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of temper, and & for mereifal remom- 
brance of her love, said net word about 
the she had made to 
him ; she was silent ht 


suffered Capes of coveal tage dante. P 
a 
the advanced, however, he itr proved in 
and spiri The season was early 
that year, eo that by the middle of March every ves- 
tige of ice and snow had disappeared, and by the 
first of April the fields were green with grass and 
the trees blossoming for fruit. 

And then Marcel de Crespigney was able to go 
out on the froné perch and enjoy the resurrection 
of nature with a new sense of life. 

Meanwhile the business on the fishing landing 
opening briskly, and among ot%er workmon David 
Lindeay found plenty to do, patching boats and 
mending nets and clearing beaches. 

Again little Gloria went daily down to the old sea 
wall and sat and read to her playmate while he 
mended old seines or netted new ones. She read to 
him the school histories of Rome, Greece, and Eng- 
land, while the hungry mind of the boy swallowed 
and assimilated them all, 

Under the shadow of the old sea wall the life of 
the children was an idyl in Arcadia until one un- 
happy day, when their innocent affection fell under 
the notices of Miss Aggripina de Crespigney, and 
shocked that lady’s seuse of propristy in the most 
outrageous manner. 

She was giving the poor old manor-house a fit of 
the severest hydrophobic convulsions, which sho 
called a epring cleaning, turning every trunk, bor, 
wardrobe, closet, and store-room inside ont, and 
raising dast that had lain undisturbed for ages, 
when, thinking that she needed more help, she de- 
termined to walk down to the landing, where, she 
was told, the fisher-boy was at work, and to send 
him tofeteh his grandmother to her assistance. 

When she reached the old sea wall and stood 
in the breach, this-is what she saw before her : 

A little fire kindled on the sands, and some fresh 
fish laid on the coals to broil ;a littlenapkin spread 
on a flat stone, with two little, blue-edged p. > 
and green-handied knives and forks, a bunch of 
radishes, a bunch of onions, and two rolls of wheat 
bread ; and, lastly, the two children sitting, side 
pe side, in the old boat, reading from the same 


Miss Agrippina raised up both her hands in 
speechless amazement. Then controlling herself, 





she forboreall reproaches to the little, unconscious 
offvnder, and only saying ; iS 
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* Gloria, my love, your. uncle wants you. Go 
right home,” came calmly down to the scene. 

Quite innocent ef.any impropriety, the little girl 
rose obediently, and saying: 

“Tam sorry, David, Lindsay, that. 1 cannot stay 
and teks dinner with you to-day ; but.peor unaele, 
you know! I must goto himdireetly. You-must 
take the book along with you, and, read it at. home 
to-night,” 

She ran lightly along, tripped over the broken 
wall, and went: home. 

Miss; Agrippina turned to despateh the. boy on 
hie errand after. his grandmother. 

David: promptly left his culinary preparations, 
unmeored his boat, and rowed rapidly for. the: isle. 

And ¢o,the children’s little, innocent, al fresco 
fenst was. spoiled, but that was nothing to what 
happened afterwards. 


(To be Continued.) 








FRUGAL FIRESIDES, 


Tunas .is.a certain class of people who fail to realise 
that, next to warm. clothing, a good fire is tho 
cheapest luxury in which they can indulge in cold 
weather. By ‘‘class’’ we refer to those possessing 
s certain formation of miod, and not to any social 
grade in particular. We can well unders thata 
person of penurioys habits generally, who would 
spend ten minutes in scraping a cheese rind—or who 
would come under Thackeray’s description of snobs 
that, combine ostentation with stinginess —would 
grudge themselves and their friends fires and light 
as much as any other luxury. But we confess to 
ourselves a difficulty in. realising the abnormal pro- 
cess of reasoning under which some. thousands of 
well-to-do people, who cannot well be accused of 
illiberality or want of hospitality ip the ordinary 
details of housekeeping, persistently make their 
friends and themselves uncomfortable by their per- 
haps unintentional parsimony in the matter of 
caloric. 

The cost of an ordinary sitting-room fire, in London 
or the, country, may be taken’ at fourpence to. five- 
yen per diem. The saving effected by keeping that 

e low'all day, instead of at a cheerful blaze, will 
be perhaps some twopence-halfpenny. Yet there are 
few of us who have not once or oftener had to endure 
the discomfort of a chill at dinner or in.a bitting- 
room, when we would ourselves gladly have paid 
thrice over the cost of « fire had we been our own 
masters in an hotel, instead of guests. of a, friend. 


The price of a cigar or sherry and bitters, which we | 


shonid offer to any friend who called: at our elub, 
would make the room.comfortable for the day, 

One greatidea which seems ta lay hold of the mind 
of the mistress of the house is, that a fire should not 
be lighted unless there is time to make full use of it. 
For instance, if a fire is to be of any effect during tho 
dinner-hour, it should be lighted at. least one hour 
before the time of sitting down, and should be kept 
going till the moment of rejoining the ladies. This 

mplies that the blaze must waste its sweetness for 
some time before, and some time after, the room is 
occupied. 

There is a deep-rooted British judice against 
waste, and this is, we believe, the ) cause of par 
simony in this respect; it: never seems to.enter the 
head: of the mistress that, if the comfort of the fire 
while it is enjoyed is:;commensurate with.the cost, it 
has fully paid its way, even though it may burn tea 
vacant room for half its time. In. the drawing-room 
and library the necessity of a fire will be fully re 
cognised for that evening; but ‘in the dining.room 
the ladies will long for their cloaks, and{gentlemen 
calculate upon lumbago, simply because: it has been 
considered to be “ not worth while ’’{to light the fire 
for an hour and a half’s occupation. 

Unless there is special formality in the dinner 
party, we confess to a weakness for aheti round the 
five after the retirement of the ladies,and are always 
thankful when a host sets this example to his guests, 
To our own mind the most elaborate dinner, when a 
cold shiver runs up one’s back and feet are chilly, 
conveys a far less sensation of animal comfort than a 
plain joint by a warm fireside. No titillation of the 
palate can compensate for discomfort to the external 
man. 

Again, how many estimable acquaintances can we 
not recall who have not the moral courage to-be 
guided by their own tastes in the case of fires, but 
allow themselves and their. creature comforts to be 
fettered by a hard and fast rule as to date for igni- 
tion and extinction. With the first of October their 
fires come in; with the first of May they got out. 
They never consult a thermometer, and if they feel 
cold in themselves, in the later days of summer, 
seem to believe that the fault is their own, and not 





that of the weather, and that they should be the 
sufferers for their inconsistency of temperament. 

Seldom does an August pass without a week of 
rain and east wind, during which the very people 
who deny themselves the luxury of a fire in their own 
homes will be the first.to rub their hands instinc- 
tively over one, if they should have the fortune to 
come across one elsewhere. They sallow that the 
weather is too cold for open windows; they shut 
these down tightly, and perhaps have recourse to 
shawls indoors ; the-room gets stuffy for want of ven- 
tilations yet the rigidity of self-imposed penance 
forbids a simplification of the problem by striking a 
match before the: regulation day. 

On. » day like that of Hermit’s. Derby, or the 
“sealskin ’’ Ascot week of o. few years ago, 
they will shi ad stop ideation for the sake of 
calorie; buta fire would be ‘* ous-of senson,” and is 
not to be thonghtef. Asa matter of. health: there 
should always be a change of air passing through 
a room. Windows never. be closed until 
after fires have come in,and if the former cin be 
open and the latter’ burning simultinéously, all the 
better for sanitary purpesées». When the thermome- 
ter is at freeging-point, a, roaring fire will draw 
sufficient draught of its own through chinks of doors 
and windows to keep the air of a room fresh,though 
windows may boshut ; but if itis warm epougl for 
no fire, or for only s. smouldering heap of sm:il 
coal, it should be warm enough. for open windows 
also: Ifthe draught. of a window open at the top 
is too much for comfort, the extra pence entailed 
by keeping up the fire are well laid out, both asa 
luxury and as a question of health. The good people 
who stint themselyes and male their friends shiver, 
would be the last to grudge any, other comfort, in 
the majority of instances. They are:ready to offer 
half a dozen cups. of five o'clock tea, ora glass of 
sherry—the cost of whieh would ke more than a 
handful of coals ; they will ask:a friend to stop and 
dine, at an expense of: some. shillings, including 
wine; and yet wilk save: fo whieh would 
make the whole raom eom forts for the evening. 

Tho self-inflicted: privation of .# miser are intel- 
ligible; but where the question of the comfort of 
guests is concerned, the mere fant of these being 
present implies a willingness. to exercise hospitality, 
and seems to negative the idea of deliberate inten- 
tion to be niggardly, Or, if the family are living 
alone, still, where there is no practice of cheesepar- 
ing at the table, and where the expense of an extra 
dish is not weighed, with hesitation from day. to day, 
it is difficult to conceive why, after the evening meal 
has been gerved with due comfort to all, the various 
members shall often.huddle themselves round one 
scauty drawing-room fire, because it is not worth 
while to make up the library or back-drawing-room 
fire after nine p.m. 

The cost of one dish of vegetables at dinner would 
cover the price of a couple of hours’ fuel, and make 
the whole family comfortable. The regulations as 
to. fires usually proceed from the lady of the house ; 
but the master, where there is. one, is often; the 
cause.of the stint of firing, He grumbles at the 
length of those bills whieh eome under his notice, 

The buteher’s and grocer'a biile are probably set- 
tled in weekly or monthly books by the lady of the 
house, and do not come in detsils:before bim ; but 
the coal-hilil comes in to bis own hands; it is his 
privilege to grumble at its length, and the daty of 
the todo: weat she can to remove his ground of 
complaint by issuing rigid orders of economy in this 
diveetion. But, even where there is no master, or 
where no grumble is raised by one, the doctrine of 
saving in fires too. citen hold its ground, based apon 
the general instinct of “prevention of waste.”” A 
meatton chop. or a couple of gtasses: of sherry cost 
more than a day’s firing; but then they are con- 
sumed, and there is no waste—no feeling of not 
having had-one’s money’s worth fer the outlay. If 
fourpeunyworth of coals are burnt, and only two- 
pennyworth of the amount actualty enjoyed, there is 
® sort of instinctive feeling that money’s worth has 
not been obtained. It is, we believe, this feeling 
which blinds not illiberal people to the fact that a 
fire, even if only looked at for one hour out of four 
that it burns, is the cheapest toxury that can be en- 
joyed in chilly weather by all whose lot is not abso- 
late penury. 








2. 
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BUSINESS PREOEPTS, 





We find téstated that the fonnder of the great 
banking house of Rothschilds mide the following 
rales the guideof a business career culminuting in 
magnificent suecess : 

1. Combination of three profits. “I made the 
mantfacturer my customer, and the one I bought of, 
wy custemer; thst-is, | supplied the manufacturer 








with raw miterials and dyes,on each of which I 
made a profit, and. took, his manufactured goals, 
which I sold at a profit,and thus combined threo 
profits.” 

2. Make a bargain at once. Be an off-hanied 

3. Never have anything to do with an unlucky 
manor place. “I have seen many clever men who 
have not shoes to their feet. I never act with thew. 
Their advice seems very well, but fate is against 
them ; they cannot get on themselves, how can they 
do good to me ?”’ 

4, Be cautions and bold, “It requires a grest 
deal of boldness.and a great deal of caution to maks 
a great fortune, and when you have got it it requires 
teu times as-much to keep it,” 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


-— 
<> 





THE DRAMA. 


oe 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


AGAIN @ revival ; this: time of Octave Feaillet’s 
petite comedie, “Le Viilage,’? adapted by Mr, 
Slingsby Laurenee, and first. played at: the Lyceum 
in 1855, under'the title of “A Cosy Couple,” Wa 
may here note that the. pathetic side of this drama 
tras been worked by Mr, Saville Rowe, in his comedy 
of ‘The Vicarage,’ at the Prince of Wales’s 
Thestre, while Mr. Lawrence has. seized the samo 
theme for the material of amirth-moving farce. Mr. 
Charles Mathews, on this .occasion, resumed his 
original part of ‘’om Russettor, the hilarious tra- 
velled friend, who stirs the placidity of the calm 
waters in which Mr, and Mrs. Dermonse: (originally 
played by: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews) bavo 
passed, and are passing their married life until the 
arrival of their vivacious friend, the former collezo 
chum of Dormouse, and first lover of his wife. Mr. 
Young and Mrs, Leigh, at the Opera Comique, plea- 
santly present the married couple, and Mr, Charles 
Mathews is seen at his best in the lively but really 
sound-hearted I'om Russettor. Those who are old 
enough to remember tie original version will find 
pleasure ia comparing the farce of the Lyceum with 
the more serious adaptation. of the other theatre, and 
be still more pleased at renewing the agreeable im- 
pressions made by the most accomplished actor in 
genre pars of this description, The piece iscapitally 
moupted and well played, and with Mr, Charles 
Mathew’s adaptation of Foote’sfarce of “ The Liar,” 
fills up an evening of thorough enjoyment. 


a 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


TuouGH it is not, our general practice to notice 
the performances of Italian Opera, it would bo 
an unpardonable omission to pass without notice so 
important an event as the re-opening, after ten 
years’ interval, of the “Old, House in the Hay- 
market,” albeit “the Old House” made its exit in 
the flames of a fiery furnace in the year 1867, and 
the present theatre has remained with “silent walle 
unvocal ” for so long a period, during which its for- 
mer lessee, Mr. Mapleson, has been *‘ camping out ’’ 
at Drury Lane and elsewhere, in the “ hope deferred” 
of raising a home worthy of opera on a site on tho 
Thames Embankment But “the whirligig 
of Time has brought its revenge,’ and Mr. Mapleson, 
whose services to musical art and artists deserve 
recornition, has by the withdrawal of a self-willed 
and impracticable proprietor once more become the 
impresario of Her Majesty’s Theatre. It was a 
pleasant sight on ‘Saturday the 28th, to see tho 
greetings and hand-shekings, and to read on the 
eountenances of the older habitues the gratification 
they felt at meeting once again “after mauy 
roving years” in the historic walls—for these were 
spered -by the conflagration—of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the ancien regime of Mr. Mapleson, 
who, though yet young in years and vigour, is a 
veteran in operatic management. Mo sooner had the 
buaz of approval at the splendid and tasteful interior 
of the house snbsided, and the crimson stalls and 
box-linings, relieved by the time-honoured amber- 
satin eurtains and bright blue upholstery of the 
Chairs, been admired, than the feeling of being “at 
homre”’ in the old home of opera was strengthened 
by the appearanco of Sir Michael Costa in the 
orchestra. ‘hough this was merely a migration of 
the orchestral maestro with his band of executants, 
it wae made the occasion of an ovation far more 
warm and general than is the manner of opera 
audiences, and the conductor’s arrangement of the 
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National Anthem, with the presence of a triple rank of 
well known artists on the stage, went 
with a common consent and fervour of a 
popular festival. The opera was “Norma,” 
and never has Mdlle. Tietjens, the most 
majestic and impassioned of living ‘“* Normas,” sung 
and acted more grandly and impressively. ‘he 
surrounding circumstances seemed te inspire the 
injured and passionate Druidess, and the scene 
where she discovers and deneunces the perfidy of 
the contemptible Pollione, was never surpassed. 
‘’he pathos, too, of the following act, when her 
maternal love disarms her dreadful resolve to sacri- 
fiee her children to avenge herself on their father, 
stirred the spectators more deeply than we ever re- 
member such an ordinarily eritical and impassable 
an audience as Her Majesty’s Theatre was wont te 
assemble within its walls. Mdlle. Alwina Valeria 
was an interesting, modest, and sweet-voiced Adal- 
gisa, and Signor Fancelli (another well-accustomed 
Poilione on this stage) sang with his old fire and 
fluency. Signer Biordini was majestic and 
heavy, as became the arch-droid, Oroveso. Maile. 
Filomena sang and acted Clotilde satisfactorily, and 
Signor Renaldini went threugh the small part of 
Fiuvio like an artist. At the elese of the opera the 
leading artists were called, and Sir Michael Costa 
was again compelled to acknewledge the general 
congratulations of the house, But this did not end 
tue demands, for Mr. Mapleson’s appearance was 
insisted on, and the impresario bowed his thanks 
amid a reund of applause. And thus the “Old 
House in the Haymarket” broke its long silence— 
we hope fera continuance until the new and more 
spacious Natienal Opera shall open its doors to the 
lovers of the highest form of the lyric drama. 





Ir is with sincere gratification, as friends to the 
healthful, as well as intellectual, recreations of the 
people, that we announce the re-opening of the 
Alexandra Palace. Musical entertainments in the 
Great Hall, performances of high class vocal and 
instrumental compositions in the concert room, and 
of dramatic and operatic pieces in the theatre, are 
arranged for, Two days’ racing, with added money 
to the amount of 1,000 guineas, form a part of the 
programme of the sports sub jove. The races are 
fixed for Friday and Saturday, 11th and 12th of 
May. The new lessees, Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, 
have opened the season with every promise of a 
liberal and spirited management. The English 
Opera performances have been entrusted to Mr. 
George Perren, whose experience and artistic qualifi- 
cations are well known, and popularly appreciated. 


On Thursday, a day performance was given at 
the Folly Theatre, when Mr. Henderson anuounced 
that the whole of the proceeds, without deduction, 
would be presented to the sufferers and the rescuers 
in the late dreadful celliery accident in Wales. 


SHAKEsPRARR’s birthday, Monday, April 23rd, 
was celebrated in London and at Stratford-on-Avon» 
with interesting commemorations. In London a 
dinner of the Urban Club took place at the Old Hall, 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, renowned as the 
place where Garrick made his first appearance as an 
actor in 1737, and for its memories of Dr. Johnson, 
and Cave his publisher, who here originated “ the 


Gentleman’s Magazine,” from the pseudonym of the’ 


editor of which, Sylvanus Urban, the name of the 
Urban Club is derived. Dr. Westland Marston filled 
the chair, and Dr. John Doran the vice chair, and 
the old Hall was crowded with literary and artistic 
celebrities. 

At Stratford-on-Avon the Shakespeare Memorial 
Association selected the 313:h anniversary of the 
Poet’s birth for laying the foundation-stone of a 
Theatre, Library, and Picture Gallery, to which the 
ground for the buildings and a money-gift of £1,000 
were presented by Mr. Flower, an opulent townsman. 
Tue stone was laid by Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, with full masonio honours, attended by 
Colonel Morten, Provincial Grand Master, the Earl 
of Yarmouth, the Mayor and Corporation, the Coun- 
cil of the Memorial Association, and a large number 
of visitors, dramatists, actors, and artists, from 
the metropolis, Mr. William Creswick delivered 
an eloquent address, in which he pointed out 
that the Memorial Theatre might supply a felt 
Want, as a  training-school for Shakespearian 
actors, and pleaded earnestly for national support to 
such a school of art. Mr. Tom. Taylor proposed, 
“Success to the Shakespere Memorial,’ Mr, Theo- 
dore Martin, who, with Mrs. Theodore Martin (Miss 
Helen Faucit), was among the guests, gave, “* The 
Drama,” Sir Eardley Wilmot ‘‘ The Immortal Memory 
of Shakespeare,” and it was announced that a fund 
of nearly £4,000 was already subscribed. 








Tue Adelphi Theatre Company on Tuesday played 
** Peep-o-Day,” Mr. Chatterton giving the proceeds 
to the Welsh Miners’ Fund. 





A VALUABLE PICTURE. 





In the Consistorial Court of London, before Dr. 
Tristram, Chancellor of the diocese of Londen, Sir 
James M. Hogg and Mr. Payne, the churchwardens 
of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, applied for a faculty 
to sell a valuable painting, by W. Hilton, of “ Our 
Lord Crowned with Thorns,’ presented by tho 
British Institutien, and which was formerly placed 
over the communion table of the ehurch, but now 
removed, Sir Francis Grant, of the Reyal Academy, 
had offered £1,000 for the pieture, which the parish 
was willing to accept, and to devote the interest of 
the same to ornament the ebureh, Dr. Tristram 
granted the faculty. 





COMMON SENSE. 





Ou! if you do not love me well, 
I never will leve you; 

Far from my heart I‘! bid love flee, 
For love was made for two. 

His chain was made for two, my dear, 
And what good may one gain, 

If t’other end drags on the ground, 
Like any felon’s chain, my dear, 

Like any felon’s chain ? 


Yd not mind sailing down Life’s 
stream, 

All fair, along with you; 

But Love’s bark always twins its oars, 
And the rowers must be two. 

And rapids gleam along Love's stream, 
Where, with a single oar, 

The dreamer of a broken dream 
May never gain the shore, my dear, 

May never gain the shore! 


Youth’s garden- ground is full of 
flowers, 
And who would pluck the rue, 
Amidst the sunshine of the hours 
For which the roses grew ? 
Life is too sweet to waste on you, 
However aweet you be; 
The only one for whom I'll die 
Is the one who'd die for me, my 
dear, 
The one who'd die for me. 
M. K. D. 





HEADACHES, 





TuaT cold manner, displeased voice, wooden face, 
against which you vainly employ all your armoury 
of subtle coaxing and impenetrable good humour— 
which meets your smiles with a frown, your sug- 
gested caresses with disdain, and repels your most 
delicate, most affestionate endeavours with annoy- 
ance—what is it when you force an explanation, and 
wish to know what it all means ? 

Jealousy, that you spoke for one minute and a 
quarter too long to pretty Mrs. Dash, or that 
“ gilver-tongued” Mr, Stars ?—ill-humour because 
you came away from the ball at two o’vlock in the 
morning, and did not wait till three with the choice 
spirits, by then grown a little less than choice, dis- 
appointment at the favourite partner passing her by, 
and devoting all his time and attention to that 
odious Miss Auburne ?—not a bit of it ; only—Head- 


ache. 

Headache that purses up the mouth into a mono. 
syllabic button-hole, or reduces it to a hard thin line 
that looks as if never a kiss nor a smile would be 
grown there again—headache that makes the eyes 
lack lustreless, and as if they turn your way with 
difficulty when forced to look at you—that takes all 
the silver out of the voice, all the gracious curves 
and flowing line out of the figure—headache that 
rejects your best-meant offers with a snap if she is 
tart, with a leaden air of heavy wrath if she is 
sullen, with a maddening look of uncomplaining ill- 
usage if she is a good actress, and knows how to 
make you miserable without putting herself in the 
wrong ; headache that finds the softest cushion hard, 
the sweetest syrup sour, the loveliest picture tame, 
with nothing to admire in the noblest bit of archi- 
tecture that man ever reared —headache, only 
headache, as she says when she comes out of her fit 
of sulk,and wishes to apologise by explanation. 

And you, if you are wise, and she beyond the days 
of control, or the chance of being influenced by ex- 
hortation, look compassionate and sympathetic, and 
say, “Poor dear! I hope you are better now,” quite 


naturally, as if you really believed in the invisibility 
conferred by that special sprinkling of fern-seed and 
the lowering of harlequin’s sable vizor. : 

These little hypocrisies are the tax which wisdom 
and good breeding pay to ; the “settled 
written across the face of the bills that arerun up 80 
recklessly by uncomfortable tempers, all lumped into 
one item—headache, : 

Ne one who passes threugh the crowds gathered to 
racecourses, flower shews, and the like, observing as 
he walks, and studying that most important ef all 
works, the living book of humanity, can fail te be 
struck with the comparatively large number of cross 
and discontented faces. Ask them what is amiss, 
and the chances are that one and all will answer— 
headache. Some will supplement the cause—the 
heat, the dust, the drive, the walk; but generally 
headaches of this kind are self-generated, and have 
no cause, contenting themselves with announcing 
their being, and leaving the rest to the imagina- 

tion. 

If headache is the mask behind which ill-temper 
seeks te hide itself, so is it a convenient shelter for 
indelence and self-indulgence. The headaches which 
affict certain seft little souls when they are deprived 
of their anti-ablutionary cup of tea, ef their four 
o'clock eup of tea, of their post—prandial cup of tea ; 
when they are required te get up before half—past 
ten in the morning ; te walk half a milein the wind; 
te face the frest er the snow or the sun; to aecept a 
formal invitatien where there is sure to be no fun; 
to make a formal invitation where there is sure te be 
some stiffness—what splitting headaches ineapacitate 
them from performing any of these duties! How 
suddenly they come, how mysteriously they arise, 
and, oh, how suddenly and mysterieusly they go! 

Headaches, too, are admirable devices fer a her- 
rible habit, which to some is the height of enjey- 
ment—‘‘ stuffy people,” as poor Charles Kingsley 
used to say—we mean the habit of breakfasting in 
bed. There is nothing much nastier than this 

habit, and none that is more liked when it is liked 
at all. Fathers and mothers of families, whese duty 
it is to set an example on the one side, and te ‘‘ seo 
after things’? on the other, let their household 
affairs, their business, their children, their duties, 
all fall into a muddled coil together, while they in- 
dulge themselves by that “ morning snooze,” which 
is masked by a headache and necessitates breakfast- 
ing in bed. 

Daughters—not often sons, but even sons some- 
times whose habits are being formed, and whoss 
health is being made or marred, by those very 
habits sink deeper and deeper into the slough of 
slothful self-indulgence represented by this custom 
—headaches preventing their getting up before ten 
or eleven o’clock ; by which it comes about that, as 
the family breakfast is at half-past eight, they have 
their tea and toast taken up to them, after which 
they lie and meditate on their dress, their day’s 
amusement, their lovers, their rivals, or again 
turn for solace to the surreptitious novel, which can 
be so conveniently slipped beneath the pillowshould 
an obtrusive authority enter te inquire after a 
poor, tormented brain, and to suggest a pleasant dose 
of sal volatile or red lavender as the remedy. 

It will be well for her if the convenient headache 
often assumed now for a purpose, does not become a 
reality instead of a sham ; and, if the pleasure of 
breakfasting in bed as a sound but lazy Hebe, does 
net convert her into the invalid who will be forced 
to lie when she would fain rise, and whose indolence 
now is too surely the parent of her helplessness here- 
after, 

Even children catch that trick of headaches, and 
loving mothers believe them. On school-days, when 
the lessons are especially obnoxious, bright eyes, col 
hands, and rosy cheeks, come to mamma with hanginz 
head and piteous voice, and plead headache as the 
excuse which she is to write to Dr. Swisher. 

Headaches announce many a matrimonial squabble 
and end as many 8s they herald; headaches are the 
flag hung out by distressed egotists for sympathy 
beyond that which their circumstances demand. The 
femme incomprise has a headache that never, by any 
chance, passes away ; and a womnn of this kind has 
been known to paint her rosy cheeks a chalky white, 
and to draw dark circles round her eyes in her 
attempt to attract pity from the crowd—pity that 
she is a loved wife, the mother of fine children, rich, 
and highly placed. 

Yet all this goes for nothing in her estimate of 
values, and she cherishes in consequence a headache, 
which, as a piece of make-up and acting, woul: gain 
her the highest position to be had on the stage. On 
the merits of real headaches we do not enter. Those 
sincerely suffering are to be pitied beyond all that 
man can show; but the pretenders are only worthy 
of contempt, prevention being in vain and a cure 
impossible for a sham that eats away as much self: 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
“ WHERE ARE MY CHILDREN ?” 


“No, thou art not Lady Carew,” said Miriam 
Sloecombe, walking inte the presence of her twe 
sisters, and addressing the blind one, 

«Thy husband repudi: ¢ 4 thee, said thou hadst de- 
ceived him and wert no wife of his,’ she continued, 
sternly, “and called thee, my sister! such a name 
.as my lips would shrink from utterieg. I could net 
prove thy marriage with him if I would, and I 
would“not have done it if I could, for I despised 
him and his paltry pride, and I let him go away and 
take the child with him, telling thee when thou 
-couldst ask for them and thy eyes had closed, as the 
doctors said, for ever on the beauty of this world, 
that they were dead. It was a lie, and has lain 
heavy on my conscience ever since, but I did it fer 
thy happiness and comfort, and to save us all from 
open shame and disgrace.” 

“ And they are not dead ?” starting up to asitting 
posture on the couch , “and thou hast dared to keep 
them from me all these years.”’ Shealways relapsed 
into the Quaker phraseology when she was excited. 

“ Dared |’ repeated Miriam, with daring contempt. 
“* Aye, and I have dared te wreck my happiness 
through life, and that girl’s,” pointing to Sadie, ‘‘ to 
hide thy sin and shame, and the disgraee thou hast 
breught upon our name, and then thou talkest to 
me ef daring,’ and she laughed bitterly while her 
slight form seemed to be dilated, almost majestic, 
with indignant passion. 

Receiving no answer to hor torrent of words, she 
went on: 

“For the shame thou hadst brought upon us, and 
yet because I loved thee, I condemned myself to be 
husbandless and childless, and stained my soul with 
another lie, for I told the man who ten years ago 
would have married Sadie, that she loved another.” 

“Thou didst?’’ exclaimed the younger sister, 
starting to her feet and catching her by the arm, her 
face all aflame with agitation ; “and it was?” 





(“MY NAME’S JOE SMITH,’’| 


“Charles Selwyn” was the reply, but in a strange- 
ly humbled tone; “‘ that was my greatest crime, the 
one that will stand black before me in the last day; 
canst thou forgive me, Sadio? Cara I never wronged 
but thee I robbed of what some women might have 
cared but little for, but to thee would have been 
dearer than the breath of life.” 

And the proud old woman sank on her knees 
before her youngest sister. 

‘* Nay, sister, humble not thyself to me, for I for- 
give thee freely,” said Sadie, lifting her to her feet 
and embracing her; ‘‘ perhaps it w»s well that all 
happened as it did, but I am glad to know he loved 
me, He has a wife and children now, and | forgave 
his seeming fickleness long ago,”’ and she kissed her 
elder sister tenderly ; it seemed so strange for her to 
have anything to forgive to one who had always com- 
manded her respect and obedience. 

For the moment they had forgotten the blind 
woman, but she recalled them to a consciousness of 
her existence abruptly, 

“Shame! disgrace!’ she repeated dubiously, as 
though trying to grasp the meaning of the words: 
“who dares utter such things to me? I have been 
unhappy and unfortunate, but I know neither shame 
or disgrace, and my husband and child, where are 
they? Tell me, or I will goout into the world and 
seek them myself.” 

“Calm thyself, Oara,” said Miriam, sternly. 
“Twenty years have gone by since thy husband, as 
theu callest him, left thee, and the money he placed 
ina bank for thee hath remained there still un- 
touched, I had not let him take thechild with him, 
but I knew not what todo with it, and thou wast 
blind—and—aad thy mind was wandering.” 

“ Why don’t thou say I was mad ?” 

“I might say so with truth; and when thou 
growest calmer, and knew not how time had passed, 
twas kinder te make thee think they were dead, 
than that they had deserted thee.”’ 

* Perhaps, but who knows: tell meall. I am not 
mad now, and time has taken off the keen edge of 
suffering ; whereare my children ?”’ 

* I know not,” 

“Ah! Whatsaid my husband when he left me?” 

* You forget it all?’’ 

“I scareely know; have I been married twice?” 

* Yes, but your first husband had a wife living, 
and you were but seventeen when you ran away and 
married him, knowing nothing about her.” 

* Ah! something of the kind comes back to my 


mind, but tell me; it is all so faraway, and so dim.” | 
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“ Sit down, Sadie, also. Thou wort away two years, 
ani in that time our father and mother died, and 
Sadie and I were left alone, she a child in my care. 
I was eight and twenty, and she but eight years old, 
When ove day thou camest into the house, a babe on 
thy breast, and a little toddling ohild by thy side. 
‘ They are fatherless, and I am husbandless,’ was thy 
cry, and remembering thou wert my sister, had not 
willingly sinned, but believed thyself a lawful wife, 
I had compassion upon thee, and received thee back 
as a sister, stipulating ouly for thy good name and 
ours, that the children should be sent away and 
brought up among strangers,” 

“ Aye, and I consented; unnatural mother that I 
was!’’ groaned the blind woman. 

** The secret was kept,”’ continued her sister, ‘* but 
I could not go toa man’s home as his wife, bearing 
such a burden on my mind, I could not tell it and 
let him despise both thee and me, sol told John 
Bartlett I could not marry him, that I never would 
marry, and I kept my word.” 

“Bat time went on; we were the three Misses 
Sloecombe, though Sadie was still but young, when 
Sir John Carew, a man old enough to be our father, 
eame to lodge with us, our house being large as now, 
and our income smal],”’ 

“ Once again, without consulting friend or relative, 
thoa wentest away and got married, at least, thou 
and he said so, in the letter which thou wrote me, 
and again I lost thee for more than two years. At 
the end of that time thou and he came back again, 
professed much love, and brought a child with thee, 
which was thy third, and when I asked if he knew 
of the other two, thou saidst no, and thou did not 
dare to tell him,” 

“ Aye; if I had but dared at the proper timo,” 
pease the blind woman; “but then it was too 

ate. 

“ Yes, it was too late, and he found it out, and his 
rage was not the rage of a man but of a wild animal. 
Iremember him as though it happened yesterday ; 
his rage and indignation seemed to drive thee ma 
and wild, and the elements without were as terrible 
as the man’s wrath within. The lightning flashed, 
the thunder rolled as though it would tear the cliffs 
asunder, and cast them into the sea, and scarce 
knowing what thou didst, thou rushed from the 
house towards the shore. Only a few steps didst 
thou go, however, before thou wert struck down by 
lightning, and when thou wert carried into this 
room, we thought it was to die,’’ 

“Thy sight was quite gone, and Sir John Carew, 
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thouch softened and calmed from his first anger, 
said thou wert no wife of bis, that thou hadst deceived 
him, and he would publicly shame thee if thou 
tried to lay claim to him.” 

“‘T myself could but blame thee; I knew not 
where thou wert married, and when he went away 
taking his child with him, I offered no word of pro- 
test. For years thy memory left thee, and when 
thou cou'dst think and speak reasonably, I told thee 
they were all dead, asin very truth to thee they 
were 89.” 

‘Bat my eldest children, what became of them ? 
Their fate troubles me most.” 

“I know not; as 1 told thee, I have only seen them 
a few times since the day, thirty yoars ago, they were 
sent from this house. Tile ears ago, 1 sent 
money for their maintenance ly, but after 
that, the people failed to write for the remittance ; 
thoy were old enough to take careof themselves, and 
we were not rich, so I have heard sething of thom.” 

‘*Poor children,” sighed their mother; “‘ theirs 
has been a hard lot, and all through their father’s 
sin; what name were they known by, Miriam ?” 

** Their own, Godfrey and Martha Sloeeombe.” 

*‘ Ah! then that was my son who was murdered,” 

“T fearso, LIheard of him at times asa man of 
learning, but of the girl I only know she eaused those 
who adopted her great pain, and went the way that 
good women do not go.” 

‘* Perhaps her temptations were great.” 

he The Lord only knows! Now, what more wouldst 
thou ?” 

** Justice! Iam Sir John Csrew's wife. We were 
married at Morpeth, but the name of the ebureh I 
forget, and he has wronged me in leaving me these 
years a burden upon you.” 

“Nay, ho provided for thee, Oara, bat I would 
touch it not, and the money is in the bank stil.” 

“Then it is money to fight with. I thought all 
my children were dead, but I am a mother again. 
They live. Find me man of law, as honest as may 
be. I shall never rest egain till I am justified.” 

“But the world may know it,” objected Miriam, 
“‘ and for Sadie’s sake, who may yet marry, we should 
pause to think how our good name may be breathed 
upon.” 

“ Nay, think not of me,” said the younger sister, 
sweotly ; “amaun’s love should bear such a test, or 
it is worthless; shall Ias« our new friend, Mr. 
Shrapnell? He is a man of learning, and of the 
world of which we know 40 little; he will advise us, 
and we may trust him.” 

* Aye, and I liked his voice,” said the blind lady; 
besides he hath a child of his own, and can have 
sympathy with a parent.” 

“No! no!” said Miriam, impetuonusly, “ bring not 
a stranger into our prison house.”” Then she gasped 
and paused before she added : “ But I advise nothing ; 
you Llame me for the past, take your own way in 
the future.” 

** Nay, thon didst all for the best, and I thank thee 
sincerely, Miriam, but I will speak to this man of 
the world myself, Sadie,and alone. Go to him, 
sister, present Lady Carew’s compliments, and ask 
if ho will favour me with his company and attention 
for an hour, as I would ask his advice.” 

“Must I take the message in thoso words ?” asked 
Sadie, somewhat aghast, 

** Aye, but add I will talk with him when he has 
dined, for his journoy was « long one, and take thou 
is child away in another room and amuse her while 
i speak to him.” 

Sadie looked at her eldest sister to find aasent or 
negative to this request in her face, but Miriam Sloe- 
combe’s face was ablank. In the past her will and 
opinion was law, now ghe abdicated lest the power 
snould be wrested from her, and Sadie, feeling there 
was no appeal, left the room to obey, 

It was not an easy task, however, and when she 
tapped at Willoughby Shrapnell’s sitting-room door, 
her heart, metaphoricaliy speaking, was “in her 
shoes.” 

She was greeted so cordially, however, by both the 
lawycr and his little daughter, that after a few 
seconds she took conrage to deliver her message, 
which sho did with but slight variation, 

“Lady Carew!’’ repeated Mr. Shrapnell, for a 
moment taken off his guard. ‘I thought ”—then he 
recollected. *‘ I shall have great pleasure in odviaing 
her ladyship to the best of my ability.” 

An answer which, without comment, Sadie took 
back to her sister, and an hour afterwards Wil- 
loughby Shrapnell was conducted to the presence of 
the blind lady, there to hear what poor Oarrie 
Carew, had she been atill alive, would have given her 
most treasured earthly possessions to have listened 
to. 

What passed between the Quakeress, who styled 
herself “Lady Carew,” and the sharp lawyer mat- 
ters not for the present, but so important did he 
consider the matter that he started for London 





early on Monday morning, and to Sadie’s grief took 
his daughter Amy with him, why he-conkd-searecly 
have said, except that among such strange people he 
scarcely cared, to leave his only child alone, 

Bat be promised to bring her back again with 
him, and by way of compensation to the child her- 
self, took her, when they had been back in town 
some days, to the theatre, where,as we have seen, 
poor Milly Bray interrupted the performance to 
Scream out the name of Godfrey Sloecombe. 

Fortunately the Shrapnells were with o party of 
friends, and leaving his child in their charge, the 
keen lawyer made his way out to the en- 
trance, thereto pounce upon the man he, as 
well as Milly Bray, thought so like the missing 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“THE OSPREY'S BOUND FOR RIO, AND JOE sSMITH’s 
On BoanD,” 


Just as Willoughby Shrapnel! reached the gallery 
entrance to the theatre, he saw ee ae 
emerging from fit,and as the light above the door 
fell upon one of them, he forward, laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and t 

‘Godfrey Sloecombe |” 

The man looked at him with a dull, vacant stare, 
as he said: 

“ My name’s Joe Smith.” 

“N, mean. I am as, friend, s 
friend of the Carews, and,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “I egome from your mother,” 

But the man’s features remained dall and stolid, 
not® glance of the eye orquiver of a musele gave 
a sign of the names mentioned being familiar to 
him, and he only repeated, with parrot-like re- 
iteration: 

“ My name’s Joe Smith.” 

The lawyer was puzzled, though not convinced, 
and he looked to the man’s compamions for an ex- 
planation, 

— yoa know this man?” be asked of one of 
ern. 

“* Aye,” was the reply, and he touched his fore- 
head significantly; he’s been on board the Osprey 
with me for the last three months. We picked him 
up at Rio, where he had hada fever that affected 
his head, and his memory went with it, He weren’t 
much of a hand at a rope or a spar then, but he’s 
&@ good ’’un now, ain’t you, Joe ?”’ 

“Yes, answered the man, almost like an automa- 
ton and without the least animatioz, “my name is 
Joe Smith, what do you want with me?’ 

“TI cannot be mistaken’? looking earnestly into 
the thin, handsome, intellectual face over which 
such a dull cloud of apathy had fallen, “ and more 
than one life depends upon my being right or wrong. 
If you will bring him to my office to-morrow morn- 
ing’’ he continued, addressing the man to whom 
he had already spoken, “I will give you a sovereign 
each ; will you come.” 

‘‘ Aye, sir, and glad to earn money so easy, but we 
get afloat again to-morrow night and you must’nt 
keep us long when we come.” 

Il won’t; there is my card; don’t lose it, and be 
sure you don’t fail to come; if you don’t find the’ 
way easily take a cab and my clerk will pay for it.’’ 

And with great reluctance at being obliged to lose 
sight of him in the interval, Willoughby Shrapnell 
gave the man his card, then slowly made his way 
back to the place where he had left his daughter and 
friends. 

He had been absent but a few minutes, but during 
that time Hilda Kempson and her party had gone, 
and their box was empty. 

‘As I unravel one thread the whole gets tangled 
again,” he muttered impatiently. “If that is not 
Godfrey Sloecombe, I shall begin to doubt my own 
identity soon.” 

The next morning the lawyer, putting aside several 
important engagements, sat awaiting the arrival of 
the two sailors, one of whom he believed to be 
Godfrey Sloecombe, but neither of them came, and he 
was beginning to blame himself for not taking some 
more certain method of laying his hands on them, 
when a singular looking epistle was put into his 
hands. 

“Unstamped! Twopence to pay,” said his clerk, 
placing it before him. 

“Pay it,” was the laconic response; then he cut 
itopen. “West Inp1a Dooxs. 


‘* Honovurep Str,” it began, “this is to tell you 
that we're ordered to lift anchor in an hour’s time, 
and will be at sea when you're expecting us. The 
Osprey’s bound for Rio and Joe Smith’s on board; 
when we land I'll make enquiries about him and his 
illness that made him forget everything, and when 





we come back I'll bing him to see you, and claim the 
two sovs you promised for so doing. 


* Your hamble and obedient servant, 
Joun Hvurpie.” 


P.S.—“I can’t get astamp,and pilot’sspromised to 
drop this in the post.” * 

“ Ab!” said Willoughby Shrapnell, as he read this 

no means so well spelt letter as I have given it, 

“this is better than nothing, though I regret I did 

hotecalls policeman, and point out this Joe Smith 

as the man d to be murdered by Jacob Searle, 

who for it now lies under sentence of death, and 

then there fs that warrant out against him, for being 

in the death of Sir John Carew, though 

evidence to support it; the last is 

man to be hung for the murder of 

still alive is dreadful. Yet if I 

osth, 1 could not swear that the man I 

was Godfrey Sloecombe, and yet he was 

as the reflection in that looking-glass is 


” 

Aad the} lawyer got up and paced the room, hoping 
by this exercise to calm and clear his mind. 

As he his eye fell upon a newspaper and he 
took it ap, g at the legal portion, when sud- 
denly a h struck him, and he uttered an ex- 
clamation of f. as he read: 

“An on behalf of the convict Jacob 
Searle, mnder sentence of death at Exeter, for 
the murder of Godfrey Sloecombe, on the ground of 
the informality of the indictment, is being made, and 
the execution, which was to have taken place early 
in May, has been deferred.” 

** Ah! if he gets off on any plea it matters not, 
but failing todo so, I must go and state what I 
believe, even though I have no proof of it; except, 
indeed, the same impression made upon that girl 
Milly. I wish I could see her alone, without that 
dragon, —— her side; she might help me: is 
it to be done, I wonder ?”’ . 

But he came to the conclusion that if done at all, 
the greatest possible caution would be required, then 
he tried to fix his mind upon some other work, 
having to write the following day to - 
Rio de Janiero, desiring an agent to goon board the 
Osprey, see Joe Smith and Jobn Hurdle, and make 
all possible inquiries about the life and antecedents 
of the former. Thé mail would carry the letter 
much more quickly than the trading ship in which 
the two men had sailed. 

His usual hour for leaving the office had come, and 
with a feeling of suffocation in the dusty atmos- 
phere of the city, Willoughby Shrapne)l walked to- 
wards Cannon Street, there intending to take the 
steam-boat to Battersea Park, for it still wanted two 
hours to his dinner time, and he felt compelled to 
seek some place where he could walk about without 
the chance of being disturbed, and think, 

Solitude however, is not an easy thing to secure, 
for as he crossed Cannon Street he knocked against 
& man, and pausing to apologise recognised Frederick 
Monckton, of Luton Park, near Clovelly, to whose 
family he stood in the relation of legal adviser. 

“How do you do?” said the young man, warmly 
shaking him by the hand. ‘*I was just thinking of 
giving you a call,” 

“Were you? Ihave left the office for to-day, 
but if it is important I'll go back again.”’ 

‘* No, it was rather as a friend whose advice might 
help me ; suppose you come and dine with me at my 
club.’ 

“Thanks, but I have ordered dinner at home ; sup- 

@ you dine with me at seven, we can talk more 

reely in my house than ataclub; itis fivenow. I 

was just going to Battersea Park to get some of the 

cobwebs blown out of my brain; by the way, was it 

you I saw at the back of the box with Mrs, Kemp- 

son last night at the Olympic? I was not quite 
” 

“Yes, it was about that matter I wished to con- 
sult you,” 

* Suppose you come along with me; there will only 
be children and nursemaids at Battersea, and we can 
take a hansom back to Russell Square in time for din- 
ner. always think more clearly in the open air.” 

“So do I,” " 

And the two walked down the stairs and stepped 
on board a steamboat just about to start. 

The tide was high, the water of a greenish grey 
hue, whipped up into foam by the wind and the 
paddle of the steamer, ahd the Thames Embankment, 
the Houses of Parliament, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
the handsome bridges that span the river, made it a 
pleasant way of travelling for anyone who for hours 
had been shut upin a dingy office, and the crowded 
condition of the boat, on which the company was not 
too select, gave evidence of its being appreciated. 

By the time the boat reached Battersea Park, it 
was nearly empty, its passengers having alighted at 
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intervening piers,and the Park itself had but few 
people in ib, 

“I have never been here before,” remarked 
Monckton, as they walked upon the grasg,, 

‘Probably not,” was ly, ‘but now, what 
were you going to consult me.about ?” 

‘I scarcely know how. to begin, for there are two 
things, though the subject is nearly the same; first, 
my aunt constantly asserts her belief that Carrie 


Carew is notdead.” 
? Belief is.nothing, 1 


“ Ab, has she any f 
might almost say I peliove it myself, but itis proof 
we want, and have not got.” 

“You !” said the young man, eagerly, and yet with 
ineredulity ; “is it possible you think so too? But 
if 80, where can she be? Why has she hidden her- 
self ? Who was the woman who now lies in the vault 
of the Carews if it is not Carrie?” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Three questions, and I cannot answer one of 
them, for es I tell you, we want proof. Ido not be- 
lieve that the woman last laid in the vault of the 
Carews was Caroline, Sir John’s daughter, but I 
cannot prove it; if leould my course would be 
clearer, Aseertain if your aunt has any proof what- 
ever, and now for the next point.” 

** My next puzzle is about Mrs. Kempson and her 
companion, as she now calls her, though she was, 
but a little time back, her waiting maid, the girl 
pr 2 the cause of poor Godfrey Sloeecombe’s 
derth. 

And then he told the lawyer how he had met her 
on the stairs in the hotel, the appointment she had 
made with him, bis invitation from Hilda to meet 
or go with them tothe theatre; the evident terror 
with which Milly regarded her mistress, and the 
conviction that she knew something which might be 
detrimental to her, or that would throw some light 
upon Oarrie’s fate or that of her father. 

“ We must get that girl away from her,” said the 
man of law, emphatically. ‘I don’t believein Mrs. 
Kempson, or Dr. Bristol, but you will have to do 
the principal part of it. They suspect me, for I am 
at war with them, and if I amseen in the matter 
they will take the alarm at once.” 

“Tam willing to help, but how is it to be done ?” 

“T mustthink it over. You could offer to take 
the two women to see some show, coaldn’t yon, 
when Bristol is away and can’t attend to them ? 
Devote yourself exclusively to the mistress, and when 
her head is turned I will look at and try to run off 
with the maid.” 

“A very moral proceeding,” Ixughed the young 
man. ‘‘ Bat 1 am ready to do my part. She seems to 
have gotsome absurd idea in her head about having 
seen Godfrey Sloecombe last night.” 

“Yes. Givehera hint that 1 thought J saw him, 
too, and have something to tell her about him. 
She will jump at it-as afish at a worm.” 

“1 will if I have a chance. But about Miss 
Carew? Is it not possible to find out toa positive 
certainty whether she is alive or dead ?” 

“Well, yes. Go down to Wembury Church, and 
you will find’her name among her ancestors. You 
can even get a copy of the registration of ber death, 
or to satisfy any court of law.” 

“But I don’t mean that.” 

“ Of course you don’t, I have had detectives. on 
the hunt ever since the inquest on the body found in 
the Thames appeared in the newspapers, and they 
have been able to tell me nothing, Yet 1 believe 
she is still alive, though my grounds for believing 
so Lcannot tell you. Now, shall we go back to 
dinner ?” 

Fred Monckton assented, but later in the evening 
he observed : 

“T never could understand why Carrie Carew 
rushed off in sucha hurry from the Court, I should 
have believed that Sir Philip Walsiogham had had 
something to do with it but that he assured me the 
day after her father’s duath that he was not e: gaged 
to her,” ; 

“Oh, indeed !”” 

“Yes, I thought but for him there might be a 
chance for me, so I asked him boldly,” 

** The best plan, I should say. am glad there 
was nothing of the kind, but 1 fesred there might 
be. You know, I suppose, that Mrs. Kempson dis- 
puted her cousin’s legitimacy.” 

“No; but that would have made no difference 
tome, I would have married Carrie Carew if she 
would have had me, even had she been nameless 
and penniless,”’ 

* T am glad to hear it, but some. unusnal influence 
must have been at work, or Miss Carew would never 
haveleft home as she did, for sae gave me her word 
that she would take no important step without my 
permission,’ ~ 

“And yet——” 

A knock at the door, and a servant entored with a 

_card on a salver. 





J 


“Show him in the study,’ said his master, then, 
when the man had left the room,he handed the 
piece of pasteboard to his gnest. and Frederick 
Monckton read upon it the name of 

** Dr. Bristol.” 

- “Shall I go ?” asked the young man. 

“No. Help yourself to wine and cigars, and 

wait my return. I may have something to tell 


“ All right,” was the reply. 
And then Willoughby Shrapnell went to meet 
Hilda Kempson’s affianced husband, 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Rovmantan Amper.—According to H. Biziste, of 
Bucharest, Roumanian amber differa totally from the 
German amber found on the shores oi the Baltic Sea. 
Both are the fossil resins of antediluvian trees and 
agree in chemical composition, but differ in colour, 
German amber is found only of light colours—yellow, 
white, and piuk—while Ronmanian amber is red, 
pink, brown, blue, green, and black. These colours 
are frequently found mixed in a single piece, and we 
also have lumps with silver—coloured veins and gold 
specks. On account of this variety of colours, the 
Roumanian amber is highly esteemed, and the darker 
and more beautifel pieces are more costly than yellow 
amber, especially as they are more rare. German 
amber is found im the sea or in alluvial earth; the 
Roumanian amber is enly fonnd in mountainous 
places and highlands, where it is songhtand dug out 
by the peasants. The collection of amber languishes, 
or, more properly speaking, is never conducted ina 
rational manner. ‘The peasants being ignorant, and 
lead only by instinct, dig here and there, whenever 
they guess that amber is to befound. Formerly, this 
amber was found in large quantities, and also in 
much larger pieces than at present. Biziste is of 
opinion that if the search for amber and its collection 
should be carried on in a scientific manner, by com- 
petent. judges, it would prove remunerative. At the 
Vienna Exhibition, Biziste took a diploma for a 
beautiful collection of cigar holders, ornaments, &c., 
made of black amber. 


To DistiNcvisH BETWEEN OCoTToN AND WooL 
IN Faprics.—Ravel out the suspected cotton fibre 
from the wool and apply flame. The cotton will 
burn with a flash, the wool will curl up, carbonise, 
and emita burnt, disagreeable smell. Liven to the 
naked eye the cottow is noticeably different from the 
filaments of wool, and under the magnifier this 
difference comes out strongly. ‘he cotton is a 
finttened, more or less twisted band, having a very 
striking resemblance to hair, which, in reality, it is ; 
since, in the condition of elongated cells, it lines the 
inner strface of the pod. The wool may be recog- 
nised at once by the zigzag transverse markings ou 
its fibres. Thesurface of wool is covered with these 
farrowed and twisted fine cross lines, of whieh there 
are 2,000 to 4,000 in anincoh. On this strncture de- 
pends its felting property. Finally, a simple and: 
very striking chemical test may be applied. The 
mixed goods are unravelled, a little of the cotton 
fibre put into one dish and the woollen in another, 
and a drop of strong nitric acid added. ‘I'he cotton 
will belittle or not at all affected; the wool, on the 
contrary, will be changed to a bright yellow. The 
colour is due to the development of a picrate. 


Formation oF PrrrouzumM.—A new theory, 
based chiefly on chemical consideratians, is pro- 
pounded by Prof. Mendelejeff regarding the forma- 
tion of petroleum in the interior of the earth. From 
the fact that in Pennsylvania petroleum oceurs in the 
Devonian and Silurian rocks, it appears to him 
highly improbable that the fluid hydrocarbon should 
be the result of the decomposition of organic remains, 
for but little organic life could have existed in those 
ages, His theory, starting with Laplace’s hypothesis 
of the fermation of our globe, es the exi 
of great masses of iron, and, along with it, of inor- 
ganic carbon, in the inner parts of the earth, The 
water which, from the more exterior regions, pene- 
trates to the molten metal, is decomposed ; its oxygen 
goes to the iron, whilst its hydrogen unites, under 
the influence of great heat and pressure, with the 
earbon, to form the varieties of hydro-carbons which 
make up petroleum, 


Ir is believed that the trowel-bayonet, lately in- 
trodueed in the American army, gives the greatest 
satisfaction, Battles vowadays are won more oiten 
by a skilful and rapid employment of the spade than 
by hand-to-hand conflicts, Yet this new bayonet 
not only enables svidiers to entreuci themseives in 





an incredibly short space of time, but as a weapon 
can rival that which is now in tie hands of our ia- 
fautry. 


A New Use ror Giycermen.— Piysiciane and 
dentists who use small mirrors to explore the throat 
and teeth, astronomers employing large mirrore out 
out of doors, all who have occasion to use apy glasses 
in foggy weather, and especially those nearsighted 
persous who cannot shave themselves without bring- 
ing their noses almost in contact with the leoking- 
giass, are doubtless aware that the lustre of mirrors 
becomes soon dimmed by the breath, by dew, and 
generally by water in @ vaporous state. ‘The way 
to prevent this troublesome fog is simply to wipe the 
surface of the mirror before using with a rag 
moistened with glycerine. ly this substemce, watery 
vapour is completely taken up. 


ADULTERATING RupBER.—The use of the salts of 
barium for edulterating goods sold by weight is on 
the inorease. Some rabber goods have been found 
with these salts in the material, which on combus- 
tion left as much as 60 per cent. of asi, pure rubber 
leaving only 2°5 or 3 per cont. The adulterated 
goods cracked and lost their elasticity, 
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OHAPTER LI. 


I onty wish I could understand all this, or even 
part of it,’ 1 exclaimed, as soon as De Lyons and i 
were shut up alone, ‘for dash me if I can make 
head or tail of the whole matter.” 

We had, at our own request, been shown with 
the greatest civility into a small apartment. it 
could hardly be called a.cell, for, though very plain 
and simple, it was really comfortably furnished, and 
most scrupulously clean. 

ned to noiice such little extras as a 
coloured cloth to the deal table, and cushions to the 
chairs, which were evidently bran new, for the shop 
tickets were still upen them, and seemed, as I re. 
member we flattered ourselves, freshly put in for 
our special acoommodation. 

“ You seem to take itall very naturally,’’ I said to 
Taraxacum ; “ perhaps you will not mind letting mo 
into the secret,’ 

“IT know no more than yourself, my dear friend,” 
was De Lyons’ reply, except from wiat I could 
gather, or rather guess at,in that short but very 
lucky meeting with our old friend, the professor. 
Why were you so awfully cold in your manner 
to the poor old fellow, by the way? He never did 
youany harm—intentionally, at least.’’ 

**T wish he would give me back what he borrowed 
frum me,” I said. 

De Lyons for a moment put on that provoking 
look of his—which made me at times almost posi- 
tively hate him—just as if he was going to pretend 
not to understand me, 

* Oh, to be eure he will; he has never had an 
opportunity, you know. I will see tat shall be all 
right, you may depend upon mo; but do not let us 
go off upon that subject now, for serious as it may 
séem to you, and no doubt it is, in its proper season, 
just now the professor has matters still mere serious 
and important to think about, 

‘©That gendarme was not far wrong when he voted 
him to be, as he did, the greatest man at this 
moment in Paris, ori. France; the highest trump- 
card, the main spring, the moving spirit, I shor a 
say, in suitable language, of the whole concern. 
And now I come to put this and that torether, as 
the saying is, I begin to twig in which directioa the 
little game of the day is going. 

The fact is, I' happen to know, no matter how, 
that the professor had for many years been the most 
intimate friend and adviser of the prince—the ruling 
man, in short, of this country—names, you know, 
are dangerous to be repeated, even in stone walls ;— 
he was thrown much with him when they were 
young men togetier in Italy, and afterwards in 
America and London, 

** The professor, indeed, told me as much one Cay, 
when he gave me 4s an instance of the folly of run- 
ning one’s head against one’s own destiny—he gave 
me an instance how he had foretold the failure, and 
done all in his power to dissuade from, and prevent, 
that rash and unlucky expedition to Boutogne. 

It was also through old Zanber’s immediato 
contritanee, being disguised as a common labouring 
man, that tho esoape from Ham was so cleverly 
effected; which, however, could never bave been 
| mennged had it not been for the extraordinary in- 
| uence which be brought to boar upon the senses 
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and vigilance of the guards and officials about the 
srison, 

. “<I remember his telling me one day, when ina 
confidential mood, thatit took months before he had 
recovered the strain and exhaustion upon his own 
system,’ beth im mind and body, in consequence of his 
taking solely upon himself te tackle with the accumu- 
lated vital principle and odylic power of so many 
strong, full-grown men at one time. 

“He was with his friend again in ’48, when he 
came over here to be elected tothe present position 
which he now holds; and now, depend upon it, there 
‘3 some new great change on the cards ciose at hand, 
und now, by Hokey! I think of it, what is the day 
of the month and year, December Ist, 1851, is it 
not ?—of course itis, and only think that it should 
not have struck me before. 

“Well, as it is necessary for explanation,I do not 
mind owning, in strict confidence to you, my dear 
Lambard, that popping suddenly one morning into 
the professor's room at Dresden, the good man was 
out, but all his papers were left about on the table; 
from no mean motive of curiosity, but sheer idleness, 
i took up a paper which he had been at work at, 
and which was nothing more nor less than a scheme 
for the horoscope of the illustrious character to 
whom I have been respectfully alluding. 

“* The professor came in before many minutes, and 
being, or pretending to be, most seriously riled at my 
neddling with his private papers, violently snatched 
the said document out of my hand, before I had 
made much out of it; but I recollect that my eye 
did catch a sort of index note in the margin, which 
specified that the 2nd of December, of—yes, this 
very year ’51, and again next year, were destined to 
be of the utmost importance, the turning-point, in 
fact, in the career of that illustrious party ; and that, 
if acting strictly according to certain rules, and by 
avoiding certain dangers, he might end eventually 
iu re-establishing himself and his dynasty as—— 
Well, never mind. But let us see what a day or 
two may bring forth. 

** T can only say, that nothing in the whole world 
was at that time more improbable ; so much so, that it 
rather shook my own faith in the professor’s veracity. 
Indeed, I chaffed him, and told him that I ad- 
mired his cheek, in trying to come it a little too 
strong, and he grew quite savage and begged me to 
make myself searce in consequence. 

“He himself alluded to my incredulity in that 
short chat with him I had on the Boulevards; that 
shows things must be pretty near and sure, or he 
wouldn’t have so far forgotten his habitual caution ; 
and the strange, tes‘less, expectant manner of these 
officials betray them as primed and on the look-out 
for some great changes which perhaps may turn up 
to-morrow, or even to-night.”’ 

Taraxacum’s interesting discourse was interrupted 
by the entrance ef a most obsequious official—they 
had not omitted the ceremony of locking the door 
upen us, by the way, I suppose, from habit and 
mere form’s sake — who, in the  blandest 
tones, requested to know at what hour it 
would please les messieurs to be served with dinner, 
he at the same time took occasion to apologise for 
being prevented, by his duty, from allowing our com- 
patriot and companion in misfortune, as he was 
pleased delicately to express it, from joining us at 
that meal. 

But as he had go far forgetten himself as to be- 
come perfectly uncontrollable, aud, in his spirit of 
insubordination, to be guilty ef a personal attack and 
extreme violence against the officers in charge, 
he had been forced, malgre lui, he could protest 
to us, to have him confined in one of the refractory 
cells, from which, according to the rules of the 
establishment, no one bad power to release nim, 
without a special order of the superior commissa y 
himself, who had not yet returned from waiting, 
by express command, upon his excellency the 
president, 

It was Gorles he was talking about; we had 
actually forgotten all about him. It seemed that he 
had been brought straight to the prison, while we 
had been allowed first to go for our things to our 
hotel. 

No sooner had he found himself within the walis 
than, according to our informant, he had run a 
regular muck, and exceeded his usual self in the 
ferocity and frantic spite of bis attacks, and resist- 
ance against all within his reach ; kicking, scratch- 
ing, and otherwise condueting himself in his accus- 
tomed wild-beast fashion. 

He had at last been overpowered by numbers, and 
having been obliged to be actually handcuffed, had 
been conveyed ignominiously into the ‘‘cachot,” as 
I think they call the black hole of their prisons, and 
there shut up in complete darkness, with no prospect 
but bread and water by way of refreshment, 
and the contemplation of his own iniquities for 


mental occupation and amusement for the next 
forty-eight hours and upwards, according to his be- 
haviour, 

So far from sympathising, we really could hot help 
laughing heartily, to the evident astonishment of 
our gaoler ; and I am almost ashamed to own, that I 
think that this additional misfortune of our com- 
patriot certainly had the effect on both De Lyons 
and myself of considerably raising our spirits, and 
making us more contented with our temporal loss of 
liberty, 

They served us witha plain but very decent meal, 
quite enough, and very fairly cooked; and having 
made no difficulty in acceding to our request, that 
we might be allowed to remain together through the 
night, brought in a second bed, and made everything 
as comfortable as possible for us. 

Glad enough we were indeed to turn in, pretty 
well tired out with all the excitement of the day— 
some half hour or so before, the attendant looked 
politely in upon us to announce that by the regula- 
tions of the establishment, the lights must be 
turned off precisely at whatever the particular hour 
might be. 

Ir seemed to us about midnight, or not later than 
two or three in the morning—though, as it proved, 
it was nearer seven, but still pitch dark—that we 
were roused up from our sleep by a most tremendous 
row going onin the large central hall, or body of the 
prison: as we listened, we could make out nothing 
distinctly but a confused hubbub of swearing, pro- 
testing voices, intermingled with the scuffling and 
stamping of many feet, 

** By the living jingo, it’s begun, then!” cried 
Taraxacum, springing off his bed. “I wonder 
whether an infuriated populace have broken into the 
prison, and taken possession of it as they did the old 
Bastille? I hope they won’t be for voting us to be 
bloated aristocrats, and want to hang us up to lamp- 
posts, or stick our heads on to their pikes ; for when 
these ‘ mossoos ’ once begin their playful larks, there 
is no reckoning to what lengths their lively spirits 
may not carry them. At any rate, there is evidently 
something serious going on, and we had better 
— into our clothes as quickly as we can in the 

ark.’ 

That was not a bad suggestion ; for ina few minutes 
our doer was unlocked from the outside, aad our 
friendly attendant, or tarnkey as I suppose he reall 
ought to be called, put his head in, with a civi 
apology for disturbing us so early, but a request that 
we would have the complaisance to get up and tura 
out of our cell as soon as pessible, as the monsieur 
for whom it had been previously engaged was arrived. 

What was to become of us? we inquired. The 
man seemed puzzled, and saying something about 
having received no commands, hurried off, leaving 
our door open for us to walk out when we pleased. 

As soon as we had huddled on our things, and had 
passed out unchallenged by anyone, into the great 
central hall, from which the whole plan of the build- 
ing radiates, a most extraordinary scene met our 


view. 
Dimly lighted as it was, by only a couple of gas- 
jets near the centre, the whole space secemed filled 
by confused groups of figures in every sort of dis- 
habille and incongruous costume, surrounded and in- 
termingled with sergents-de-ville, in full uniform, 
and armed to the teeth. 

There were some who wore long dressing-gowns 
with their trousers tied in knots round their necks, 
instead of being worn in the recognised mode, and 
cotton nightcaps on their heads, on the top of which 
their hats seemed to have been jammed down with 
violence, hind part before, or otherwise, as chance 
may have directed; some shuffling along in slip- 
pers; some with one boot on a foot, and the other 
still under their arm; others having apparently had 
a hard tussle for it when pulled by force out of 
their beds, as evidenced by the remnants of their 
night garments hanging in tatters about them, 
with cloaks or great coats thrown hastily over 
them, while their stockings and nether garments, 
dragging about their heels, could have conduced 
but slightly to their personal comfort, and certainly 
nothing to their dignity. 

But few of them were in a costume particularly 
adapted to the temperature of an early raw Decem- 
ber morning, were it not that, luckily for them, 
they, one and all, seemed too hot with boiling rage 
and indignation to think or care, at the time, for 
either scantiness of their garments or the sharpness 
of the frost. - 

Such a regular Babel I never listened to in all 
my days; the whole lot of them, amounting, as 
that first batch did, I believe, to a score or two, or 
more, all gesticulating, denouncing, protesting, and 
haranguing at once. 

One or two of them were handcnffed, but the 
majority seemed only to be subjected to a very 
gentle coercion from their conductors, who treated 
them with a certain degree of respect, but the most 








imperturbable serenity, as each was, in turn, 
gradually told off to a different apartment. — 

De Lyons and I stood there in the obscurity of 
the backgrotind all the while, quite unnoticed, wit- 
nessing this extraordinary scene, with no small 
interest and wonderment, of course not knowing 
what to make of it, or who, or even of what class of 
people this large haul of prisoners could consist, 
until my companion suddenly whispered to me: 

“* Why, by the blessed flames, this isa ram start, 
and no mistake. Why that obstreperous old party 
whom they have just shoved into that cell that we 
came out of, with the handcuffs on, is General 
Bedeau ; and that next to him, though I forget his 
name, was also pointed out to measa leading mem- 
ber of the National Assembly. I saw them both 
dining together at the café the night before last, 
when you had gone to spend the evening with your 
mother: ar old friend of mine whom I accidentally 
met there, and who knows everybody in the city, 
told me who they were.” 

When at last they were all disposed of and each 
individual still proteating and making more or less 
show of indignation and resistance, been told 
off into aseparate cell, and the door locked upon 
him, the gendarmes, their conductors, who 
evidently utterly forgotten, or had never beer 
aware of our presence, gathered together round the 
unlighted stove in the middle of the hall, and ad- 
mivistering sundry hearty slaps of congratulation 
on each other’s fecad cks, and facetious digs 
in their neighbours’ ribs and sides, stood there 
and grinned and laughed together till their epaulets 
and accoutrements shook and rattled again like a 
forest in the wind. 

‘* Bravo! mes braves! Hurrah for the winning 
side!’’ sung out Taraxacum, suddenly, at the top of 
his voice—I really believe as much by way of a ~ 
vent tohis own feelings as a gentle hint of our 
presence, which had been go entirely overlooked by 
the officials thus detected in the indulgence of their 
most unpréfessional hilarity. 

The whole group jumped round upon their heels, 
with every variety of amazement expressed in their 
gestures and countenances. 

“Who are these‘importuns’ here at large?’ 
inquired the head swell, fiercely, striding towards 
us. 

Oar special and obliging turnkey suddenly seemed 
to remember our existence, and rushed forward 
with an explanation to his superior officer. 

** Ah! parbleu, messieurs!”’ he exclaimed, “a 
thousand times I entreat your pardons. I have had 
so much to occupy my thoughts, that I had—pray 
again forgive me—for the moment entirely forgot~ 
ten you. But, what have we? Can I credit my 
senses? Is it then possible? Yes—no! or is it 
that Gustave Kennard is so much changed in a few 
months by the cares and responsibilities of his 
office that he isnot to be recognised by his former 
camarade and fellow-associate in physical sciences 
—M. De Lyons? or, for example, even more mar- 
vellous is it indeed that a kind Providence bas 
thus placed it in my power to acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude which I owe to him who,ona 
former occasion, by his bravery and courage so 
chivalrously risked his own life in saving mine, 
when on the — of being torn to pieces by a 
furious and bloodthirsty canaille in the famous 
Ton-and-Gow revolution, in the capital of the pre- 
vince of Cambridge !”’ 

It was indeed the original ‘‘ Mossoo” Kennard, 
our former acquaintanee, who, perhaps, by the 
interest of the professor, though I don’t know that 
I ever exactly ascertained that fact, now occupied 
the responsible situation of head-gaoler of the 
Mazas (perhaps he had himself had some more 
euphonious title for the dignity, but that is what 
he really in fact was, all the same). 

His arms were round De Lyons’ neck, who, 
luckily for me, happened to be standing nearest, 
and he had kissed him with a hearty smack upon 
both cheeks before one could wink. Taraxacum 
was more used to that sort of thing, however, and 
though I think he was perhaps a little amazed be- 
cause I was there as a witness, did not after all 
seem £0 very much to mind the absurd salutation. 

For my part, I took care to grasp both of our 
enthusiastic friend’s outstretched hands se tightly, 
though cordially, as I shook them with prolonged 
warmth and violence, at the same time keeping my 
head well back, so that I managed to escape that 
same demonstration of affection and gratitude. 

The whole body of sergents-de-ville in the mean- 
time drew up at “attention,” ina respectful and 
admiring circle round us, and honoured their chief 
and his new-found friends with a general military 
salute, like a chorus in an opera. 

** My very dear and excellent friends,” M. Ken- 
nard went on, after this first burst of affectienate 
recognition had thus found vent and a little sub- 
sided—“ though if I were to consult only my own- 
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feelings I would gladly detain you here with meas 
my guests, if not my prisoners, yet it is my duty 
and disinterested pleasure to have to announce to 
you, that you are both at full liberty to depart 
hence, as soon as youwill. I myself brought back 
with me the order for the release of two English 
gentlemen arrested on suspicion, from the Elysée 
itself this morning, but having so much of impor- 
tance upon my mind at the moment, the names, as 
written in the official document, did not strike my 
eye or mind as those of any persons with whom I 
had ever had any previous acquaintance.” 

I myself did not much wonder at that, as_hap- 
pening to glance at the said order, I perceived that 
our names were transmogrified into a form which I 
think would have puzzled ourselves to recognise, 
let alone any acquaintance, whether French or 
English. De Lyons was set down as “ Danield 
Leous,’”’ and I as ‘‘ Monsieur Francland Barddi!” 

“From the Elysée you came then ?”’ said Tarax- 
acum. ‘So that is the winning side, isit? Well, 
I am glad to hear it, but I suppose it was about an 
equal toss-up which would cry heads and win, 
wasn’t it?” 

M. Commissaire Kennard only grinned very know- 
ingly, and displayed the whole length of his very 
Yellow teeth and gums, begging politely to know 
when it would suit us to have his gates thrown open 
for eur much-to-be-regretted departure. 

“We must have all our things ont first,” 
answered De Lyons, “ which are locked-up in that 
cell there, where you have stowed away that old 
Member of Parliament fellow, or whatever you call 
him in this country; luckily he was one of the 
handcuffed ones, or I shouldn’t wonder if he had 
prigged some of them by this time.’’ 

Taraxacum hac many virtues and excellent quali- 
ties, but veneration for his betters, or respect for 
greatness in adversity, were by no means to be 
reckoned amongst them. 

I ventured to suggest that we should scarcely 
consider it either a compliment or a favour to be 
turned adrift into the streets at that hour of the 
morning, for, as I have I think said, we fancied that 
it was a great deal earlier than it really was, though 
it was by that time in fact, past seven, and day- 
light was breaking. If we could be accommodated 
anywhere till a more seasonable hour without in- 
convenience, I said that we should feel grateful. 

The commissaire most politely invited us into his 
own quarters, where we found a good fire, anda cu 
of most excellent chocolate. Being either too he 
pre-occupied with the thoughts of his past night’s 
work, or perhaps restrained by the habits and tradi- 
tions of proper official caution, our entertainer did 
not seem much inclined to answer the thonsand- 
and-one questions with which we overwhelmed him ; 
though, by way of explanation, he handed to each 
of us a copy of a long printed manifesto, which 
among other announcements, declared the National 
Assembly to be dissolved, a state of siege to have 
commenced, and a very pithy ‘address to the 
people, all signed by M. de Prefet de Police, 
which document was as the commissaire informed 
us, by that time posted on every wall in Paris. 

When we left the prison at our leisure, and drove 
down the Boulevards with a written pass, which 
had been made out for us in case of our being 
stopped, we found all the principal streets entirely 
occupied by the military, and, though scarcely a 
vehiole besides our own fiacre was to be seen, the 
whole populace were at that hour turned out upon 
the pavement, with the eyes and mouths of amaze- 
ment stretched to their widest. 


(Tobe Continued.) 





PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 


Tu18 insane and insatiable passion for accumulation 
ever ready, when circumstances favour, to seize upon 
the public mind, is “ that love of money which is the 
root of all evil,” that covetousness which is idolatry.” 
It springs from an undue, an idolatrous estimate of 
the value of property. Many are feeling that nothing 
—nothing will do for them, or for their children, but 
wealth ; not a good character, not well-trained and 
well exerted faculties, not virtue, not the hope of 
heaven—nothing but wealth. Itis their god and 
the god of their families. Their sons are growing 
up to the worship of it, and to an equally baneful re- 
liance upon it for the future ; they are rushing into 
expenses which the divided property of their father’s 
house will not enable them to sustain; and they are 
preparing to be, in turn and from necessity, slaves 
to the same idol. 

How truly it is written, “that they that will be 
rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 





struction and perdition!” There is no need that they 
should be rich; but they will be rich. All, the 
noblest functions of life may be discharged without 
wealth, all its highest honours obtained, all its purest 
pleasures enjoyed ; yet werepeatit: nothing—nothing 
will do it, but wealth. Disappoint a man of this, 
and he mourns as if the highest end of life were 
defeated. Strip him of this; and this gone, all is 
gone. Strip him of this, and we shall point to no 
unheard-of experience, when we say—he had rather 
die than live! 








THE MODERN AQUARIUM, 


Ir we visit the aquarium at the Crystal Palace, at 
Brighton, and elsewhere, we pass through a spacious 
hall, on either side of which are the tanks, through 
the massive plate-glass fronts of which we see their 
tenants disporting themselves as in their native 
depths. We also note that at one corner of the tank 
a continuous stream of pure water is being pumped 
into the miniature sea, and we can readily tell that 
this isa stream of acrated oxygen-carrying water, 
by the multitude of air-bubbles which it diffuses 
through the surrounding medium. The water is 
thus, by the agency of steam-power, constantly kept 
circulating throughout the entire serics of tanks, 
and, from our previous remarks, the reader will be 
at no loss to answer the question: “‘ How is it all 
managed ?” which is always in the lips of visitors 
who cannot imagine how, in an inland town es- 
pecially, fresh salt-water is always to be hai. In 
fact it may be asserted, that, the most successful 
aquaria are those farthest from the sea, and which 
depend for their success on the constant and careful 
aeration and manipulation of the same volumes of 
water, P 

Where, as at Brighton, the facilities for renewing 
the water are many, no advantage can be seen, 
either in the purity of the water or in the health ef 
its denizens, over aquaria far moved from the sea, in 
which the one supply serves for an indefinite peried. 
The plan adopted in our large aquaria is to have 
dark tanks situated beneath the show tanks. Water 
is continually being driven from the dark reservoirs 
upwards into the tanks containing the animals, the 
jets of water being charged with oxygen received in 
the of the water as it is exposed to the at- 
mosphere. The overflow pipes of the show-tanks are 
constantly. returning the water once more to the 
dark tanks, its sojourn in the latter preventing the 
excessive development of vegetable spores. The only 
other condition which the aquarium-keeper has to 
consider is that of evaporation. 

If left to itself, the water of an aquarium obeys 
the universal rule of outdoor nature, and decreases 
in bulk through evaporation. Small quantities of 
water havo, therefore, to be added to the store, to 
make good this loss—trifling, no doubt, when 
casually viewed, but important when regarded as to 
its accumulative effects. Experience has also taught 
aquarium managersa fact which scientific theory 
itself would hardly have inculcated, namely, that 
plant-growth is not necessary in great aquaria for 
the maintenance of animal life, in the face of the 
constant circulation of water. The minute invisible 
spores or germs, which are invariably present, per- 
form the functions of the adult and visible planta, 
and thus render needless the cultivation of the 
latter, always a troublesome and difficult per- 
formance. 

Much as the aquarium has been appreciated, and 
boundless as is the delight which it affords to 
thousands of holiday-maters, its higher functions 
have yet to be fully realised. At Naples, Dr. 
Anton Lohrn has not only established an aquarium 
and zoological station, but has, along with savants 
from other countries, already made many valuable 
and original observations on the life-history and 
development of various marine animals. The 

uarium, whilst it thus serves to increase the 

gher culture of the nation at large, by presenting 
the people with the os paged of seeing what is 
pret gn and beautiful in nature, and to act as a 
great educational means in stimulating a love of 
nature, especially in the young, has also the im- 
portant mission of affording material and oppor- 
tunity for scientific and technical investigation. 

And the entire subject has a high value in im- 
pressing upon the mind not only the fact that im- 
portant results sometimes spring from the careful 
study of a seemingly trifling subject, but also that 
attention to minor details and to the laws of natural 
things constitutes the means which ultimately 
ensure success in most of our undertakings. 








Wuew you embark in a Speculation, mind your 
crew don’t scuttle her. 





RECREATION 


To work best, a man must play a due proportion of 
the time ; to bear the heaviest burdens he must have 
his heart lightened now and then; to think so pro- 
foundly, he must not think so constantly. When 
the world, on any plea of prudence, or wisdom, or 
conscience, has overlooked these principles, religion 
and morality have suffered. In the former times, 
monasteries, nunneries, cavesaud pillars, held the 
puro fanatics and ultraists, the idiots and hypocrites, 
whom wronged nature sent there. 

Now insane asylums and hospitals shelter the vic- 
tims furnished for their cells by the headlong sobri- 
ety and mad earnestness or business which knows uo 
pleasures, or of study which will allow no cessation, 
or of censcience and piety, which frown on amuse- 
ment ; while the morbid morality, the thin wisdom, 
the jaundiced affections, the wretched dyspepsia, the 
wreck and defeat of bedy and mind, which a com- 
munity deficient in out-door sports, genial socicty, 
or legitimate gaiety, exhibits to the thoughtful eye, 
are hardly less saddening than the hospital or mad- 
house, 


OUT-DOOR SAFETY. 


Tux fear of the weather has sent multitudes to 
the grave, who otherwise might have lived in health 
many years longer. The fierce north wind and the 
furions snow-storm kill comparatively few, while hot 
winter rooms and crispiag summer suns have count- 
less hecatombs of humana victims to attest tieir 
power. Except in localities where malignant miasms 
prevail, and that only in warm weather, out-door life 
is the healthiest and happiest, from the tropics to the 

oles. 

, The general fact speaks for itself, that persons who 
are out of doors most, takecold least. In some parts 
of our country, near one-half of our adult deaths are 
from diseases of the air passages. These ailments 
arise from taking cold in some way or another; and 
surely the reader will take some interest ina subject, 
which, by at least one chance out of four, his own 
life may be lost. 

All colds arise from one of two causes. 

1. By getting cool too quick after exercise, either 
as to the whole body, or any part of it. 

2. By beivg chilled, and remaining so for a long 
time, from want of exercise, 

To avoid colds from the former, we have only to 
go toa fire the moment the exercises cease in the 
winter. If in summer, repair at once to a closed 
room, and there remain with the same clothing on, 
until cooled off. 

To avoid colds from the latter cause, and these 
engender the most speedily fatal diseases, such as 
pleurisies, croup, and inflammation of the lungs 
called pneumonias, we have only to compel our- 
selves to walk with sufficient vigour to keep off a 
feeling of chilliness. Attention to a precept con- 
tained in less than a dozen words, would add twenty 
years to the average of civilised life. 

Keep away chilliness by exercise ; cool off slowly. 
Then you will never take cold, in door or out. 








DISCOVERY OF A NEW PINK CORAL BED. 


Tue U.S. Steamer Gettysburg, while on her way 
from Fayal to Gibraltar, recently made a discovery 
of considerable importance, in the shape of an im- 
mense coral bank (hitherto totally unknown) in lati- 
tude 36:30, longitude 11:28. Partial surveys wero 
made, and the least depth of water noted was 180 
feet, which in mid-ocean is very significant. 
Twenty miles west of the bank the sounding line 
marks 16,500 feet, and between the bank and Cape 
St. Vineent, 12,000 feet. The commander of tia 
Gettysburg believes that in some portions tke coral 
rises to the surface, How such a reof,in a part of 
the ocean which is constantly traversed by vessels, 
can have remained undiscovered is almost inexpii- 
cable. It is also stated that the bank is rich in valu- 
able coral of light pink shades of colour, 


GETTING MARRIED. 


Every young girl. now-a-days, expects to get a 
rich husband ; and therefore rich men ought to be 
abundant. In the country, we admit that girls aro 
sometimes brought up with an idea of work, and 
with a suspicion that each may chance to weda 
sober, steady, good-looking, industrious young man, 
who will be compelled to earn by severe labour tha 
subgistence of himself and family. There are not 
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go many brought up with such ideas now even in | 


the country as there used to be; but there are some, 
and they consequently learn how to become worthy 
belpinates to such worthy partners. 

But in town it is different. l'rom the highest to | 
the lowest class in life, the prevailing idea with ali | 
is, tuat marriage is to lift tacm at once above ail 
neevasity for exertion; and even the servant girl 
d.o°ses and reasons as if she entertained a romantic 
confidence in her Cinderella-like deatiny of marrying 
a prince, or, at least, of being fallen in love with 
aud married by some wealthy gentleman, if not by 
some nobleman in disguise. 

This is why so many young men fear to marry. 
The young women they meet with are imbued with 
notions of marriage so utterly incompatible with 
the ordinary relations of lifein their station; tiey 
are so wholly inexperienced in the economy of the 
houschold ; they have been taught, or taught them- 
eelvez, sucha ‘‘noble disdain” for ail kinds of 
family industry; they have acquired such expec- 
tations of lady-like ease and elegance in the 
matrimonial connection, that to wed any one of 
them is to gecure a life-long lease of domestic un- 
happiness, and purchase wretchedness, poverty, 
and despair. 

All this is wrong, and should be amended. Such 
fallacies do not become a sensible age nor a sensi- 
ble people. Our grandfathers and mothera had 
more wisdom than this. The present age is much 
too fast a one in this respect. Let us sober down a 
little. Let every young woman be taugnt ideas of 
life and expectations of marriage suitable to her 
condition, and she will not be so frequently dis- 
appointed. 

Should she be fortunate and wed above that con- 
dition, she may readily learn the new duties be- 
coming it, and will not have been injured by having 
possessed herself of those fitting a station below. Let 
her anticipate always a marriage with one in the 
humbler walks of life, and then, should she happen 
to do better, her good fortune will be only the more 
delightful. 





THE WIFE. 


IT needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart; the 
absence of content, the mutterings of spleen, the on- 
tidy dress, and cheerless home; the forbidding scuwl 
and deserted hearth; these and other nameless nvg- 
lect—without a critne among them—have harrowed 
to the quick the core of many & man; and planted 
there beyond the reach of eure, the germ of dark 
despair. Ob, may woran beiore that sad sight 
arrives dweil on the recolleetions of her youth, an@ 
cherishing the dear idea of that tuneful time, awake 
and keep alive the promises she then so kindly gave, 
and though she way be injured, not the injuring one 
—the forgetten, not the forgetial wife—a happy 
alusion to that hour of peaceand love—a kindly 
welcome to a comfortable home—a smile of love to 
banish hostile words—a kiss of peace to pardon all 
the past, and the hardest beart that ever locked it- 
self within the breast of selfish man will soften to 
her charms,.and bid her live as she had hoped, her 
years in matchless bliss—loved, loving, and content 
—the soothing of the sorrowing hour—the source of 
comfert aud the spring of joy. 





DUBLIN DAN; 


THE ROSE OF BALLYHOOLAN. 


Oe 


CHAPTER XII, 
RESCUE AND REFUGE, 


ArTEn a brief space which seemed an age to those 
within, a dense smoke arose in the passage outside 
tue library, the fumes of which were driven by the 
craught through the interatices of the door. 

* By Heaven, tho villains have fired the house!” 
exclaimed Mr. Deering. 

Dau gnashed Lis teeth with impotent rage. 

* Let's break out, and fire on them,’’ he said. 

‘bat would be to court certain death. There 
aro too many of them.” 

* But what if we stay here?” 

“ We must trust to Providence,” answered Luke 
Deering. 

He paced the room like an imprisoned tiger. 

The smoke inereased in density. 





Wood began to crackle, and tue faint glimmer of 
flamts was seen through a crack. 

Dan clinched his rifle firmly. 

“ [ can stand no more of tiis,’”’ he'said. “TEI 
am to die, ll die fighting, and not be smothered 
in here.”’ 

Ife rushed to ths window. 

* What are you avout to dof” asked his uncle. 

** Face them.” 

“ Wait one minute. I hear something.” 

He placed his hand to his ear, and listened atten- 


tively, 
“Yes,” he continued. ‘It is the tramp of armed 
men. ‘lhe soldiers are coming.” 


* Hurrah!’ cried Dan. 

His heart bounded with unspeakable delight. 

The next minute the sounds were distinctly 
audible. 

A volley was quickly fired into the riotera grouped 
on the lawn, from the carbines of the approaching 
troopers. 

Then horrid yells arose. There was a terrible 
hacking of heads and limbs, as the glittering sabres 
of the dragoons cut down tne fire-raisers, wounding 
ané killing some and making otiers fly in all direo- 
tions. 

‘Saved! saved!’ cried Mr. Deering. 

He pushed away his barricades, and flung open 
the door, only to be driven back by blinding fire 
and smoke, 

“The window—the window!” said Dan. 

They ran in that direction, and quickly flang 
back the shades and the casement. 

The dragoons under the command of Major 
Hampton, had dismounted from their horses, and 
already several of the servants, who, sesing how 
the aspect of affairs had changed, had returned to 
their obedience, were rushivg with buckets of 
water to quench the fire. 

Fortunately the flames had not yet had time to 
take any considerable hold on the house. 

They succumbed to the euergetic measures adop- 
téd to subdue them, as the dragoons also worked 
with a will in carrying the water. 

The hose was saved. 

A different fate had, however, befallen the stable, 
which with their valuable contents, consisting of 
seventeen blood horses, were utterly consumed. 
Twenty men were lying shout dead-and wounded. 

Black Mike had escaped fo the hilla with a few 
of his devoted followers ; and though a detachment 
of soldiers st:rted to scour the coautry in‘pursnit, 
they failed to come up with them, - 

Doole and his men were too well acqnainted with 
the difficult country to allow the soldiers atiy 
chance of catching them, when oncethey got into 
the neighbourhood of the woods and bogs. 

Dan worked hard with the rest in putting out the 
fire; and when all danger was over, aud the noble 
ge was saved, he began to think of him- 
self. 

His uncle was standing on the lawn in the full 
glare of the morning san. A cask of ale had been 
broached, and all were invited to drink. 

Feeling very thirsty and terribly tired, forhe had 
been up all night, as we know, he approached for 
his share. 

His uvele saw him. 

In a loud voice he exclaimed: - 

~ There is your prisoner, Major Hampton !”” 

“Ab, yes! Thank you,” replied the English 
officer, and there was a slight-eurl of his lips as if 
he secretly despised Luke Deering for his mean- 
ess. 

‘Turning to a trooper, he added : 

“ Simmons, arrest that boy.” 

The dragoon walked to Dan, and seized him by 
the arm, leoking at his commanding officer for 
further orders, 

** What shall I do with him, sir?’ he asked. 

“Mount him before you, and lodge him with the 
sheriff at Eaniefallen jail.” 

Dar looked reproachfully at his unele, 

“ After coming here to warn you of yourdanger,” 
be exciaimed ; “ after fighting, putting out the fire, 
and in fact saving you, I did not-expect this,” 

“T have no alternative,” replied Luke. 

“ You area worse coward and sneak than I took 
you to be. but if you are such a spiritless wretch, 
Ili show you that I can act like a man,” continued 
Dan. 

The major addressed Mr. Deering. 

“If you want to let him go, I'll not say any- 
thing,” he remarked. “ He’s your nephew, and to 
tell the truth he saved my life this nignt. I'd like 
to aid him and you.” 

‘Do your duty, major,” replied Luke, in a stony 
voice. 

Major Hampton, who was a gentleman, shrugged 
his shoulders, 


“As you say,” he replied, 
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He strode away in the direction of his troopers 
who had Dan in charge, and, in a low tone, 
observed : : 

** Simmons, if you have a chance of—a—of turn- 
ing your back, if you should stop on the road, and 
that boy should escape, I—a—L shall not hold you 
responsible for your prisoner.” 

“*T understand, major,”’ answered the trooper. 

He placed Dan on the saddle in front of him, and 
mounting immediately afterwards, rode quietly 
down the grand avenue on the road to Ennisfallon. 

The remainder of the soldiers were busily occu- 
pied in collecting the dead, and a doctor who had 
been sent for was attending tothe wants and suffer 
ings of the wounded. 

Dan was disgusted at his unele’s black-hearted 
and treacherous conduct. 

Taere was no prospect of help from outside now. 

Patserv Leeson was cold in death, and Mickey 
Doole—Black Mfike—was flying for his life, with 
the remnant of his discomtited followers. 

The cheerless interior of the jail awaited him, a 
sm trial, and a long, dreary term of penal servi- 
tude, 

Weak, tired, and dispirited as he was the tears 
coursed down his wan cheeks. 

Seeing this, Simmons, who was a kind-hearté 
fellow, exclaimed : 

“Cheer up, my son, day always comes after 
night, and all is not so black as it lboks.” 

“I’ve no friends to help me now,” replied Dan. 

“ Yes yon have.” : 

“Where P” 

“Tam one, the major’s another. We heard what 
you did for him Jast night, and there ain’t « man 
in the regiment who wouldn’t do as much for you.” 

“Ts that so P” ~ 

“Of course tt is. Haven’t most of us fought 
under Major Hampton in the Crimea and India P? 
He is like a brother to his men.” 

** What will you do for me ?” 

“ Let yourun the first chance. 
little shebeen near here?” 

* Mrs. O” Rourke’s, do you mean ?” said Dan, his 
heart beating strangely, 

“Tirat's the name.” 

“It’s about a mile further on.” 

@ Well, when we come to it I'll halt ; we'll both 
dismount-for refreshments, and if they are friends 
of yours get into some barn and stay tnere till you 
can get to some other part of the country.” 

Dan’s eyes filled ‘with tears, but this time they 
were tears of joy. 

For the present, atleast, he wou!d elude the vin- 
dietive hatred of his unnatural uncle, 

“ Mrs. O’Rourke’s.” 

That was the very place where he had been in- 
tending to go; were not his motner, his grand- 
mother, and pretty Molly, the Rose of Ballyhoolan, 
there ?” 

“Thank-you very much,” he exclaimed. ‘*I hope 
I‘may have a chance of returning your kindness 
soine day.” 

“TI want no return. It’s the major who is doing 
this,” answered the dragoon. 

They proceeded as far as Mrs. O'Rourke's in 
silence. 

Having gained the little roadside inn, the soldier 
and Dan dismounted, Simmons entered the cottage, 
his accoutrements clanging very martially, and 
ordered some beer from Mrs. O'Rourke, who wag 
inside. 

Dan ran round the corner and walked into the 
kitchen in the rear. Here Mary was busy over tho 


Isn’t there a 


stove, 
“Oh, be gracious.” cried Mary. “It’s Dan 
Deering.’’ 


“* Don’t talk so lond, Molly,” replied Dan. “I’m 
an escaped political prisoner, worn out, and tired, 
and hungry.” 

** Sit down and eat your fill, Dan dear,”’ 


“T can’t; some one might, see me, Where’s 
mother and granny ?” 
“‘Mrs. Deering isn’t down yet, and Mrs. 


O’Fiaherty’s not well.”’ 

“Let me hide in tie barn, Molly,” continued Dan. 
“Bring me-something to eat and some tea.” 

“I won't be five minutes,” she hastened to reply. 
“ — cold pork, and roast duck, and potatoes 
madras 


“ Anything will do. Come yourself, Molly, and 
don’t let anyone know where I am.’’ 

** Not even your mother ?” 

‘* Tell her to-morrow. I'll be sleeping all. day and 
night too, I expect,” answered Dan. 
_“* Pll be careful, Dan dear.. Get up to the barn, 
it’s full of clean, fresh hay. Noone ehall disturb 
you,’’ answered Molly. 

“ Let me kiss your hand, acushla machree,” con- 
tinued Dan, with a warning look. 

The Rose of Ballyhoolan made no objection and 
held out Ger hand, saying at the same time: 
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‘You're welcome to the kiss, Dan dear, but 
weren’t it my face you meant after all?” 

There was an arch look about her eyes as she 
spoke which made Dan think she was inexpressibly 
charming. 

He took the hint, their lips met, and he ran off to 
hide in the barn, where he was soon softly and 
suugly concealed in the sweet, warm hay, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SPY AT WORK. 


Ir may readily be imagined that after the excite- 
ment and fatigue he had endured. Dan slept heavily 
on as day, and all through the night he slum- 

ered, 

His bed, though not luxurious, was.of fresh clean 
hay, was warm and dry, and though he had no piliow 
of down, bis sleep was peaceful. 

Several times during the day did his mother and 
the Rose of Ballyhoolan come and look at him. 


“Bless his dear heart,” said Mrs. Deering. “I that. 


am so glad to have him near me once more, and if 
the police or the soldiers don’t take him —” 
Here she broke down, and barst into a flood of 
tears. 
“He's safe here, ma'am, dear,” answered 
O'Rourke. “No one knows 


durance vile,and be bad, 
home of his father from weeekand 
consoled him. 

Perbaps he might never inhabit 
but it was « pleasamé reeollestion to cherish shat 
was still ening an 

The day had dawned bright and sunshiny, He 
ventured to open the little window of the loft an 
iach or two, and look out. Between him and Mrs. 
O’Rourke’s cottage was the yard in which he saw 
Molly milking the cow. 

She was just under the window or door, and Dan 
could not resist the temptation of having some fun 
with her. 

Taking up a heavy armful of hay, he let it fall on 
the cow’s back, which had the expected effect of 
making the cow jump and kick, 

The bucket half full of milk went over, and so did 
= three-legged stool on which the Rose was sit- 
ting. 

As a natural consequence the Rose of Bally- 
hoolan went over also, in not a very dignified 
manner, 

After throwing out the hay Dan had closed the 
door, and thrown himself upon the rough bed again, 
feigning to be asleep. 

“Bother take the cow!’’ imed Mary 
O'Rourke, getting up from the straw on which she 
had fallen. . 

‘What's the matter with the animal? Js it Dan 
up to his tricks. I'll trick him.” 

She took the milk-pail, and half-filled it with 
water from the cattle trough. Then she ascended the 
ladder leading to the loft, pail in hand, and getting 
near Dan, raised the pail to throw the water over 


him, 
But Dan, though pretending to be asleep, bad one 


eye open, and when he saw her threatning attitude, 
hastily sprang up. 

‘* Don’t throw it, Molly,” he exclaimed. “I'll own 
Idid it. Den’t spoil the only suit of clothes I’ve got, 
gnd am likely to have in a long while.’’ 

‘* Phen what did you make the cow kick for, sir, 
end waste all the elegant new milk? . Is this your 
gratitude for sheltering you ?” replied Molly, 

“Vl apologise. It shan’t occur again,” 

“Tye a good mind to give you up to the soldiers; 
now get down on your knees and beg my pardon.” 

““T’ll ask it with a kiss, avourneen,” replied Dan. 

***Deed and you won’t, sir. Keep your distance,” 
auswered Molly; “and now what'll you do for a 
breakfast, and all the milk gone ?”’ 

* There’s more in the cow, Molly dear, and you 
know.it.” 

““ Well, suppose there is ? Don’t be so fast, Master 
Dan, or I'll leave you to starve in the hayloft.” 

**You haven’t the heart to do it, Molly darling.” 

“* Wait and see if I haven’t, and don’t interfere 
between me and the cow any more, or you'll have 
trouble, sir,’’ said the little maiden, descending the 
ladder again, but without showirg her displeasure 
in any more forcible way. 

Half. an hour afterwards Molly returned with a 





basket full of provisions to which he did ample jus- | 
tice, she talking to him all thetime. 

Then his mother came to see him, and his grand- 
mother, both of whom made a great fuss over him. 

“ Cheer up, mother,” said Dan. “ Ireland isn’t the 
world, and if the British will tyrannise over us we 
must go beyond the seas, I have been to America, 
and it’s a great country, where we can work for our 
living and be free.”” 

“Why did you go, Dan P” inquired Mrs. Deering. 
“That was the beginning of all our trouble.” 

“Not all, mother,” answered Dan, a little ro- 
proachfully, 

“I know what you mean,” she said; “but I did 
not think your Unele Luke was such a bed man.” 

“You are so good and innocent yourself, mother, 
that you cannot suppose any evil in others.’”’ 

“That is it, Dau,” she answered. 

will ” exclaimed Mrs. Flan- 


death, Dan, vengeance will hin,” 
Maybe a0,” replied Dan, “ but we can’t count on 


will not pass from you, mabouchal.”’ 
“Did not w your 


trust the old womenagsin. Though Luke 

semaines oat — as dif 

will come. 
baie earnestness 

her hearers. 
keep concealed till the troubles pass 
ae ee “we will quit 
weok where the qacen’s 
and police cannot toush us.” 

“You aresafe here, my own heart's darling,” re- 


plied Deering. 
Feri ne ON him away, I'd fight them 
” exclaimed Molly O’ Rourke. 
spoke bes tnrette f her threat = 
4 0} 
midable, 


very for . 

“Why, what could you do, Molly,” asked Dan, 
smiling. “ if you had the dragoons to fight ?’* 

“ Didn't I make you ax my pardon this very blessed 
mo ning, sir ?” she answered with an arch smile. 

“ Faith and you did. I'd forgotten that,’’ he said. 

“Just the same as you forgot your manners, Dan, 
when you threw your hay on the old cow,” she re- 

lied.” 

They both laughed at this apt answer, and shortly 
afterwards all took their leave of Dan, promising to 
send him all the news and plenty of the best food by 
Mary, but deeming it dangerous for either his mother 
or grandmother to visit him in the loft again for fear 
one might notice them. ° 

If they were seen going into the loft the fact would 
arc ise suspicions at once, 

Mrs. O’Rourke’s was a public-house, and all sorts 
of characters visited it, so that aspy of the govern- 
ment—and there were plenty about besides Peter 
Mahoney—mizht geta clue to the hiding-place of 
Des 


fork as she 
net look 


nm, 

During the afternoon Mary came to visit him a 
second time with some dinner. ~ 

She said that important news bad been bronght 
in by two of the boys, who had been in a fight with 
the police. 

“ What news, Molly?” asked Dan. 

“Our people,” she replied, “attacked the police 
barracks this morning, and the coast guard station.” 

“Ts that so?’ said Dan, deeply interested, 

“ And they took them both!” 

“God save Ireland !”’ cried Dan, enthusiastically. 

“Don't shout s0, Sure somebody might hear you, 
and be a mile off,” she said, reprovingly. 

* I’m very sorry, Molly, dear, but that’s great news. 
What else ?”” 

“They captured all the arms, and killed several 
people, but they did not wait to face the soldiers, so 
they burnt the station and the barracks, and went 
bacig to the hills.”’ 

“ Who led them ?” 

“ An American officer, they say—Captain Moriarty, 
I think his name is.”” 

* That’s my friend !” exclaimed Dan. “ Ob Molly !” 
he added, clasping his hands together, ‘I can’t stay 

ere.”” : 
“Why not?” she asked, elevating her eyebrows, 

“I must join them and fight for tie liberation of 
my country.” 

**’Deed and you wont,” replied Molly, firmly, “I 
should think you’d dons enough already. Haven’t 
you been across the say, and been captured twice by 
the soldiers ?—bad luck to them all, I say, for ever 
and ever, amen.”’ 


“But now's the time; they want every one to 





help,” 


“Sure they’ll hang you, if you bo caught a third 
time.” 

**I can die but once.” 

** Oh, Dan,’’ said Molly, bursting out crying, ‘I’m 
sorry I told you now. Don’t go, don’t go.” 

“T must,” 

“ You shan’t.” 

“ ¥or the honour of old Ireland.” 

“Stay home for the sake of your mother, Dan,” 


“TH goand — for the sake of my country. It’s 
glorious to die for one’s country, Molly, ‘Lhe soil. 
‘we're born on before anything.” 

‘“‘ Amd she such a good, loving mother to you,” 


“ ‘The green above the red, Molly.” 
“ You won’t go, Dan, dear,’”’ she exclaimed, pite- 


* Daty calls me,” be replied. 
“Well, for my sake,’”’ she coatinued. ‘“ Oh, Dan, 
Daa, if you only knew how my heart beats for 


This appeal was so totally-w: ted by Dan, that 
he wavered and had not the co to persist in his 
determination. 

Hehad long loved the Rose of Ballyhoolan ; but 
she being older than he, and having a number of 
saitors aod admirers, he was far from thinking that 
she returned his silent affection. 

“TR think about it,” he said, at length. 

“ And you won't go without telling me first?” 

ar wo lifting her tear-laden eyes to his. 


* Prousige on your sacred word of honour.” 


’ a m,and your 
father was one before “te Molly, who had a 


great for the 

The Boe of Baliyhoolan departed in a happy 
ivame of mind, for she knew that Dan would not go 
back on his word, 

It grieved Dan to have made this 

His heart was with the Fenians who were raising 
the standard of revolt in Ireland in the hope of 
freeing their long oppressed island frem English 
rule, 

He longed to be in the ranks, to strike a blow, to 
shed his blood in the cause, and with the heroic 
large-heartedness of generous youth, to die, if neces- 
sary. 

‘The day passed away, and no one came near him. 

By degrees the solitude of the barn became oppres- 


sive. 

“Oh, why did I give that promise ?”” he muttered, 
sadly. “Much as I love Molly I love Ireland more, 
I’d give the world, if I had it to give, to be with 
Oaptain Moriarty this night.” 

It was growing dark. All at once Dan thought he 
heard a noise, as of someone ascending the ladder. 
Seizinga stick of wood which was lying near, he 
prepared to defend himself if anyone hostile ap- 


jared. 

“* Dan,” exclaimed a voice, “ are you there ?” 

“ Who asks ?” ho replied. 

“?Tis me—Barney. You know Barney,” answered 
the voice, 

The next moment a head showed above the hole 
in the loft through which the ladder protruded, 
and Barney, the half-witted boy, made his appear- 
ance. *‘ How did you find me out ?” asked Dan, 

* They call me soft, and they talk before me,” was 
the reply. “I heard you had escaped a seoond time 
from thesoldiers, near here, and 1 came into Mrs. 
O’Rourke’s.”’ 

*¢ Yes,” said Dan. 

“ They let me sit in a corner, takin’ no notice of a 
born natural,as they think me.” 

** Well 2?” 

«Soon I heard them talkin’ talkin’ and Molly 
said as you war goin’ to the fightin’, only she stayed 

e , 


“That's true.’’ 

“Then I knew you were hid somewhere about, and 
I hunted around until I found you here.” 

“I m glad to see you, Barney, for I know you to be 
a true friend, and I don't mind confessing, that lying 
around in this barn is awful dull. 

* Why can’t you join the bhoys ?” 

“That's what I wanted to do, but the Rose made 
me promise I would not do it without telling her.’’ 

** Oh, begorra! that’s a poor way of doin’ busi- 
ness,’ replied Barney, ‘‘ There’ll be hard knocks 
givin’ an’ takin’ to-morrow, an’ there'll be corpses 
stfinin’ on the ground before night. Shure your 
father's son oughtn’t to be idle here, when all thrue 
hearts are up to strikea blow for ould Ireland,” 

Dan groaned in anguish of spirit. 

You know I'd fight,” Dan said. 
Barney ?” 

“Divil a one of me would doubt that,” was the 
reply, 


** Don’t you, 
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“TY wish I'd never given that promise to Molly.” 

“ Break it.” 

“T can’t.” 

* Where's the harm of it? Maybe weshan’t have 
another chance this long time to fight the redcoats, 
an’ we're shure of batin’ thim, for more betoken that 
more soldiers disarted frem their colours yesterday 
and joined the Nationals,” 

‘**That’s good news,” said Dan. “ Has there been 
fighting in any other parts of the country ?” 

“They say so,’’ answered Barney. “I’m towld 
Dublin Castle isin the hands of the Fanians, an’ 
Oork has been red with bloed. We’ve conquered 
everywhere, an’ whin Ennisfallon is takin’ we’re to 
march for Dublin. 

Barney was not inventing when he told this grave 
news, 

It was currently reported among the insurgents 
by their leaders, and as firmly believed. 

The wildest romours were afloat everywhere, and 
as the telegraph wires had been cut during the 
night, and half a mile of the railroad track de- 
streyed, no authentic intelligence could possibly be 
Teeeived. 

Dan looked astonished, and well he might. 

“The Rose will be here with my supper soon,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and I'll ask her to release me from my 
promise.” 

‘*She’ll release you if she’s thrue to Ireland,” re- 
plied Barney.” 

“ Anyhow, I'll meet you at midnight at the cross- 
roads,” said Dan; ‘“‘and tell you how things are 
working.”’ 

“That'll do,”’ said Barney. 

“* One word,” cried Dan. 

Barney stopped as he was on the topmost rung of 
the ladder. 

** What now,”’ he asked. 

** Did the boys abuse me for stopping the burning 
of Loughmahon ?” 

‘*They said some hard things,” replied Barney. 
“Especially me father; but shure they’ll forget all 
that if you turn out wid them to-morrow—an’ why 
shouldn’t you? There’s a price on your head 
now.” 

“Is that so ?” 

** Hasn’t the government offered £100 for you, dead 
or alive? and hasn’t your uncle Luke added £50 to 
it” 





“The villain!” exclaimed Dan, grating his teoth. 
“ He’s worse than I thought he wes. Didn't he eay | 


in my hearing that he wrung a will from my fether | 
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on his death-bed, and that he carried it with him in 
the breast-pocket of his coat.” 

“ Did he say that?” inquired Barney, his sharp 
grey eyes twinkling. 

“ He did.” 

* Well, good-night. I'll mate you at the cross- 
ro ds. Don’t decave me, Dan.” 

“* Not if I know it,” replied Dan. “Did I ever 
say a thing I didn’t mean, and carry out ?’’ 

‘ oe to my knowledge. The saints presarve us 
ot a 

With this Barney rapidly descended the ladder, 
and made his way out of the barn as quickly as 
possible. 

Dan was once more left te his own refleetions. 

We may mention here that Barney had been 
specially sent to find out Dan, by Captain Moriarty, 
and the insurgent leaders, 

They knew that, young as he was, his presenee in 
the ranks of the patriots would inspirit the pea- 
santry. 

None of the gentry had jeined the movement, and 
the mere fact of a Deering being with them would 
give them confidence. 

At dusk, Mary O’ Rourke brought Dan his supper. 
and asked him how he felt. 

“I’m well myself, Molly dear,’’ he replied : “ but 
I’d feel better if you’d release me from my pro- 
mise.”’ 

‘*Why should you?” she asked. ‘Isn't it for 
your own good I made you solemnly promise ?”’ 

** But you are an Irish girl, and you should think 
of your country,” 

“ I do, Dan ; and maybe because I’m a few years 
older than you, I think more,” 

** How ?” 

“If this movement of the patriots could do any 
good, I'd say to you, ‘Go and shed the last drop of 
blood in your veins.’ ” 

** Well ?”’ he said, laconically. 

“It’s allno good. What cana handful of badly 
armed patriots do against thirty thousand disciplined 
British troops ?’’ 

* Aro the Irish people to be slaves?” asked Dan. 

“They are not so bad as that,’’ answered Molly; 
e but ” 

**Go and marry a red-coated dragoon, interrupted 
Dan, ‘‘and then you'll be happy.” 

Molly put her apron to her eyes and began to 


ry. 
“ Oh, Dan!” she said, reproachfally; “I didn’s 
expect that from you; yet remember, I hold yoy to 





your promise, and I'm sure when you come to sleep 
over it, you'll say I’m right.” 

With this she left him. 

It was destined to be a day of surprises for Dan, 
who had scarcely thrown himself back on the hay 
again, to chew the cud of bitter reflection, than he 
fancied he perceived a light twinkling on the top of 
the ladder, 

Sometimes he saw it, and at others it vanished. 

The night had now fallen. All was blank and 
dismal in the loft; aud though not superstitious or 
easily frightened, Dan lay perfectly still, feelings 
vague dread of this singular light. 

At length Dan was satisfied that he heard a man 
breathing. 

There was then soms one coming up the ladder. 
Was it friend or foe? 

A friend would have spoken, and certainly not 
made sueh a mystery about his movements. 

Therefore Dan decided that some secret enemy 
was, for purposes of his own, entering the loft, and 
that the uncertain light which he had caught 
glimpses of, was a dark lantern, eoneealed under a 
portion of a man’s eoat. 

Firmly grasping the stiek of wood, which was his 
only weapen, he get upon his feet, gently retired to 
the wall, against which he placed his foot, and put 
himself on the defensive. 

The intruder on his privacy preceeded in a very 
cautious manner, and did not seem ina hurry to 
commence eperations. 

Having gained the top of the ladder, he stepped 
on to the board floor, and stood perfectly still for 
quite a while. He could hear nothing. 

Apparently growing tired of inaction and uneer~ 
tainty, he drew out his dark lantern, and flashed ths 
light in Dan’s direction, ; 

The men’s eye swept the barn. 

A flood of light fell upon the boy, dazzling his eyes, 
and as his figure was revealed a cry of triumph 
broke from the lips of the intruder. 

Though in the shadow, Dan saw the outline of his 
form, and, with a sinking of the heart, recognised 
Peter Mahoney. 

The spy had tracked him to bis lair. 

Perhaps he had police and soldiers outside to tear 
him from his shelter and drag him ignomiviously 
to Ennisfallon jail. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense, 

For once in his life, Dublin Dan scareely knew 


how to aci. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER III, 


Presewry the bridal train proceeded up the aisle, 
and formed befere the altar in something like the 
fellowing order—the old Duchess ef Graveminster 
and Sir Park Morelle, leading the way, filed off to the 
extremeright; Lady Merelie and Lord Dazzleright, 
following, passed off to the left; next came the 
bride and bridegroom, who toek their places in the 
centre; then their attendants, coming up in pairs, 
divided and formed on either side—the bridesmaids 
filling up the segment of the semicircle between the 
bride and her mether, and the groomsmen occupying 
the corresponding space between the bridegroom 
and his father-in-law. 

The sun shining in rich, deep-tened glory through 
the gorgeously stained glass Gothic windows on either 
side the high altar, never fell upom s more imposing 
bridal circle. 

There was the bridegroom, with his tall, well 
set, kingly form, and most noble head and face, fall 
of conscious pewer, and wisdom, and protective love; 
and the bride, with her dark, bright, wondrous 
beauty and her matchless grace; aud the stately 
bridemen and the fair bridemaidens— 


“* Each a queen by virtue of her breast and 
brow;”’ 


and there were the dignified Sir Parke, the regal 
Lord Morelle, the haughty old Dochess of Grave- 
minster, and the splendid Lord Daazzleright. 

And there within the altar rails before the aisle 
stood the venerable Bishop of Exeter, between two 
assistant clergymen. And all—ocongregation, com- 
panions, and officiating ministers, were regarding 
with looks of admiration, affection, or pride, the 
presence of the beautiful bride. 

The Bishop opened the book; and every whisper 
was hushed, and every eye reverently dropped as 
the venerable prolate, in asolemn voice, pronounced 
the first words of the imposing ritual. 

“‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together, here in 
the sight of Him, and in the face of this company, to 








[DISGRACED AND DESERTED.] 


join together this man and this woman in holy 
matrimony; which is commended of St. Paul tobe 
honourable among all men; and therefore is not 
to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly ; but reve- 
reutly, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of the Lord. Into this holy state these two 
people present come now to be joined.” 

“If any man can show just cause, why they may 
not lawfully be joined together, let him now speak, 
or else hereafter for ever hold his peace.” 

The Bishop now made the usual solemn pause, 
during which neta breath seemed drawn in the 
silent church. 

Though had any one been snofficiently near that 
ill-omened group in the shadowy corner pew, they 
might have caught the deep, hurried whisper of the 
Woman : 

“Attend you, Victoire—listen, then, my son.” 
And the hissing reply of the man: 

“Yes, madam—but mon Dieu, I wait.” 

Meanwhile the rites proceeded—the grave voice 
ef the prelate was pronouncing the question : 

“George Charies, wilt thou have this weman to 
be thy wedded wife, to live together after His 
ordinance, in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt 
thou love her, comfort her, honour and keep her in 
sickuess and in health; and forsaking all others 
keep thee only unto her as long as ye both shall 
live 2” 

The Bishop paused. 

And the bridegroom, fixing his eyes in unutterable 
love upon the downcast, beautiful face of his bride, 
in adeep, proud, tender voice, responded; ‘I will.” 

Then the same question being put to her, she lifted 
her large eyes for an instant to bis, and a glow of 
ineffable devotion suffased her beautiful, dark face as 
she too breathed the same vow. 

At the next question—“ Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man ?”—Sir Parke Morelle stepped 
forward, took the hand of his daughter, and placed 
it in that of the Bishop, who transferred it to the 
hand of the bridgroom ; Lord Monts essor'received the 
cherished gift reverently, tenderly, with a deep in- 
clination of his noble head, and a thrilling pressure 
of his clasping band. 

Then followed the putting on of the ring, and then 
the prayers, the valedictory, and finally the nuptial 
benediction, 

The imposing solemnities were over. 

And friends gathered aronnd with blessings; and 
then came in turn, the grave, earnest, tender, gay or 


Me 
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gallant forms of congratulations—as the officiating 
ministers, the father, mother, bridesmaids and bride- 
men pressed around with many kind wishes. 

This occasioned some considerable delay, in the 
midst of which the ominous party in the dark corner 
pew might have been observed to steal out and retire 
from the church. 

“Enough! enough!” at length smilingly eaid Sir 
Parke, sympathisiug with the blushing embarrass- 
ment of the recipient of all these compliments, and 
taking her hand and placing it upon the arm of Lord 
Montressor, who drew it closely to his side, bowed 
around to his friends, and turned to lead his bride 
from the church—a performance more easily to be 


wished than aecemplished; for the people were now 


pressing out of the pews, and the aisles were choked 
up with the crowd. 

Thus their progress from the altar to the door 

was an alteruate step and pause—a sort of stop- 
march. And thus a delay of more than half-an-hour 
intervened between the mement of their receiving 
the nuptial benediction, and that ef their issuing from 
the church door, As the church, the yard was 
crowded with people of all classes, eager to seo the 
bride pass. 
The whole party, including the efficiating Bishop 
and clergymen, were expected to return to Hyde 
Hall to partake of the wedding breakfast; after 
which, Lord and Lady Montressor were to set out for 
his lordship’s castle in Dersetshire, where they 
intended to pass the honeymoon. 

The churchyard was so crowded that it was with 
ten difficulty and after much hindrance that Lord 

ontressor’s carriage could be driven up. And with 
bis shrinking bride upon his arm, and her friends © 
around, he waited before the church door, until it 
drew up, and ene of the fuotmen alighted, let down 
the steps and opened the door. 

His lordship then bowed to his friends, and was 
abeut to hanc his lady into the carriage, when a 
policeman, pressing “oe the crowd, placed him- 
self between the carriage door and the bridal pair, 
intercepting their further passage, while he respect- 
fully inquired: 

‘Which of these ladies, here present, bears the 
name of Estelle L’Orient ?”’ 

** No lady here bears that name; stand ont of tho 
way, sir,” said Lord Montressor, haughtily, while 
Estelle, with a half-suppressed cry, lowered her veil 
and leaned heavily upon his arm. 

** Let us pass, sir!’’ repeated his lordship, sternly. 
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“ Pardon me, my lord, if in the discharge of my 
duty I cannot obey your lordship,” answered the 
oflicer, who, in manners and address seemed much 
superior to his class. 

‘What mean you, then, sir?” gravely inquired 
Lord Montressor, while Estelle hid her faee in the 
folds of her veil against his arm. 

“ My lord, I havea warrant here for the arrest of 
one Hatelle L’Orient, and if I mistake not, this is 
the lady,” said the officer, indicating the bride by a 
cespectiul inclination of his head towards her. 

* Yes! Mon Dieu, that is the woman?” exclaimed 
a shrill voice, coming from the little old dark and 
shrivelled Frenchwoman, who stood at a short dis- 
tance in the crowd. 

“ Eh! Mon Dieu, yes!—that is my woman ;—that 
is my bride!—that isthe wife of the felon!” ex- 
claimed the vindictive looking Frenchman by her 
side, gesticulating the while like a madman. 

A crowd of ast faces now pressed closely 
upon the growp, around the carriage door, before 
which stood the policeman. And through this 
crowd, as ope baving authority, now came Park 
Morelle, inquiring im haughty displeasure: 

bi What ia the meaning of this delay? Good people, 
give way. My lord, im the name of Heaven put 
Lady Mostressor isto the carriage, and drive on. 
Let us get out of this. Why Montressor! Estelle! 
what the fiend i¢the meaning of all this?’’ exclaimed 
the baronet, perestving now for the first time by the 
paie, corrugated brow of the bridegroom, the shud- 
dering form and hidden dace of the bride, the reso- 
lute bearing of the » wad the horrified 
looks of the people, something—he guessed not 
what—was fearfully wrong. 

“‘ What is the mezning of all this? Montressor, 
why do you not speak ?” he asked, in an agitated 
voice—when, turning beagktily upon the police- 
officer, he demanded ; 

«What is your business here?” 

“Excuse me, Sir Parke Marelle, I am here on 
duty.” . 

** What duty, fellow ?” 

“Tam charged with a warrant for the apprehen- 
gion of ove Estelle L’Orient.”’ 

** Whom ?”’ frowningly demanded the baronet. 

“ One Estelle L’Orient—this lady.” . 

“Out of the way, fellow. You are drunk, and 
richly deserve to be seut to prison. There is no such 
a person here, Out of the way, I say, or I shall give 
you in charge,” exclaimed the barouet, losing all 
patience, 

‘* Pardon me, Sir Parke, but I must execute my 
warrant,’’ persisted the man ; then stepping forward, 
and laying his hand upon the shoulder of the bride, 
he said: 

‘Estelle L’Orient, I arrest you in the Queen’s 
mame; you are my prisoner.” 

“ Sirrah!” thundered Sir Parke, striding forward 
and striking off from his daughter’s shoulder the 
desecrating hand of the policeman; ‘‘ are you fran- 
tic? Have you the least idea of what sacrilege 
means? Do yon khow what youare about ?”* 

“ Periectly well, Sir Park Morelle, I am about to 
take this lady into custody,” said the officer, ap- 
proachivg his prisoner. 

“ Begone, fellow, or by Heaven! mad or drunk, 
you shall dearly rue your mistake,” 

‘* Sir Parke Morelle mistakes; but he will not resist 
her Majesty's warrant,” said the man, drawing the 
instrument from his pocket; and, while the crowd 
pressed closer around in amazement and wonder, 
Sir Parke stood the picture of incredulous astonish- 
ment and rage; and Lord Montressor; with com- 
pressed lips, continued to support the form of 
Estelle, who now stood with clasped hands, white 
face. and stony eyes, gazing upon tie figure of the 
Frenchman a8 upon that of a phantom raised from 
the dead. The policeman read the warrant. 


Country or Drvon.—To the Constable of Hyde 
aud all other peace-oflicers in the said county of 
Devon. 

Forasmuch as Gabrielle L’Orient, widow, now in 
this said couuty, hath this day made information 
and complaint upon oath before me, George Banner- 
man, one of his Majesty's justices of the peace in 
for the said county, ou this Thursday of the first 
instant, at the parish church of the parish of Hyde, 
feloniously intermarried with George Charles, Lord 
Viscount Montressor, in and durivg the life of her 
husband, Victoire L’Orient, now living in these 
realms—these are, therefore, to command ‘you, in 
her Majesty's name, forthwith to apprehend and 
bring before me, or some other of Her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace in and of the said county, the 
body of the said Estelle L’Orient, to anewer unto 
the said compliant, and to be further dealt with ac- 
cording to law. 
Given under my hand and seal, this first day oi 


Herein fail you not at your peril. | 


May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and—— 
Signed, Groner BANNERMAN. 


The officer finished the reading, folded the docu- 
ment, returned it to his breast coat pocket, aud 
stood for a while waiting. 

No one, who had not seen, could imagine the con- 
sternation that held the assembled crowd im a trance 
of breathless silence. Sir Parke Morelle was tie 
first to break the fearful spell. 

“Madam!” he said, striding ap acd confronting 
bis wretched daughter, whose conscious looks were 
the most ——— age im the ease, “ why de = 
not ? ‘this is = conspiracy 
Where te the wretch that has made ao 

int ?”? 

“Here, my lord! Behold me! Lam that wreteh. 
I devose—I witness, that Madam L/Orient is 
the wife of my son, L ” 
exclaimed the wicked-looking litth Frenchwoman, 
wiom Sir Parke now sew and recognised as the 
quondam governess of his deaghter. 

Beginning to perceive the wrath, the baronet tarned 
upes his child and ingeired, ius tone of suppressed 
fury: 

7 Madem, answer { — foundstion is there for 
this tramped-up story . 

“It is true,” said the wretehed Estelle, ietting ber 

arms fall by her side, and her-chis drop upon her 
with a look of utter ° 

“Do your duty, officer. your prisoner. 
Take the feloness quickly out of my sight!” cried 
the baromet, nearly maddened by the shock that 
had so. suddenly hurled his towering pride to the 
dast. 

“Sir Parke! Sir Parke! in mercy, you will not 
ebandon your child in her extremity,” pleaded Lord 
Moazressor. 

“ By all the demons, sit, she is no child of mine! 
I rewounce the wife of Monsieur Victoire L’ Orient,” 
ctied the baronet, striding away. 

“ Sir Parke, for the love of Him, look on her!” 
prayed Lord Montressor, laying his hand on the arm 
of the enraged father, and seeking to detain him. 

*¢ Release mo, sir,’’ thundered the baronet, break- 
ing from his clasp; *‘my carriage there, sirrahs! 
Where is Lady Morelle? Let her ladyship be 
aumimoued.” 

** Lady Morelle has fainted. and has been conveyed 
into the church, sir,” said the Duchess of 
Graveminster, who had remained standing in an 
attitude of stern and solemn haughtiness., 

Sir Parke left orders for his carriage to come up, 
and then strode off in the direction of the church. 

Lord Mortressor sought to reassure the deserted 
and despairing woman at his side. 

“ Astelle, dear, snffering one, take comfort; all 
that a Christian man may do for you, in your ex- 
tremity, shall be done by me; rely on me; I will 
never fail you.” 

“ Monsieur, the constable, look at that woman! 
She has no right to be on the arm of my lord. Do 
your duty! arrest her!” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
with vindictive haste. 

‘I fear I must not long delay, my lord,” interrup- 
ted the policeman, respectfully, 

** One moment, officer, if you please. Madam, for 
the love of the Saviour, sustain this poor, stricken 
one, until I send a clergyman to attend her. Estelle, 
dearest, I must, for your own sake, leave you now. 
I go to send you proper aid. I will see you again 
at the magistrate’s—until then, farewell,” said Lord 
Montressor, gently withdrawing his sustaining arm, 
and laying her upon the half-repellant, haughty 
bosom of the Duchess of Graveminster. 

“Heaven for ever bless you, my lord. Whatever 
becomes of poor Estelle, may He for ever love and 
bless you!”” murmured the poor girl, waving him 
adieu. ° 

Lord Montressor hastened into the church aad 
into the vestry, where the Bishop and assistant 
clergymen were taking off ‘their robes. 

“My lord, what has happened?” exclaimed the 
vorerable prelate,-almost appalled by the pale and 
uaggard countenance and hurried and anxious man- 
ner of his lordship; while the two assistant clergy- 
men approached and looked the wonder they forbore 
to speak, 

Lord Montressor hastily and briefly related all 
that had passed; together with the history of the 
wretched marriage into which Estelle, while a child 
at school, had been inveigled by the designing gover- 
ness aud her unprincipled son, with the account of 
the crime, trial, conviction, and transportation of 
Victoire, the long separation, and the final published 
report of his loss in the wreck of ‘ Le Duc D’Anjou,” 
three years since, 

“The warrant for her arrest was issued by Sir 
, George Bannerman, a bitter enemy of her father, He 

















must have taken the deposition and issued the war- 
raut immediately after the marriage ceremony was 
concluded- He must have been on the premises for 
that purpose; for I saw his carriage leaving the 
church,’’ said his lordsbip. 

“I saw Sir George himself im the church,” said 
the Reverend Mr. Oldfield, the elder of the two 


en, 

“Tn the church! then be witnessed the marriage, 
heard the solema adjoration at its commencement, 
might have spoken, stepped the proceedings, and 
saved this most unheppy of ladies from her present 
misfortanes! Any but # malignant enemy would 
have interfered to saveher! Te cage will ly 

to trial and come up atthe next assizes ; there 

am sure an action cannot be successially sustained 
ageinest her. And if the course of this magistrate has 
beenasE suspect, that fact will be a powerfal wespon 
in the bands of her counsel ; and will alsogo far to 
harl Sir George Bannerman himself from tie seat on 
the bench. Meanwhile, however, the father of Betello 
leas abandoved her to her fate. I, y Mhrough 
my late relations to her,am disabled directly 
protecting ber, my known intervention would be far 
more likely to injure than to benefit her cause; but 
you, reverend sirs,” coutinaed his turning 
towards the two assistant clergymen, “ you, Mr. Old- 
field and Mr. Trevor, are friends of her family. 
Your age, holy calling, aud position, al) constitute 
the most proper and desirable persone to stand in the 
relation of protectors to shies most unfortunate lady. 
Go with her to the magisteate’s—ill you not, 


size ?” 

The two ministers for an instant, 
aud then Mr. Oldfield for both : 

Most willingly will we attend the jedy,my lord ; 
but had we not best to @ hearing before Sir 
George Bannerman, 
poet geen other aad 


“Upen the whole, uo oie; it will make little dif- 
ference in the ead, and I it beet that this man 
should be allowed to show his hand,” said Lord 
Montressor; then tearing a leaf from a blank book 
on the table, writing a cheque for a thousand pounds 
on the bank of Exeter, and handing it to Mr. Old- 
field, he continued: ‘Offer bail to any amount for 
her appearance at court ; and then, Mr. Oldfield, Iam 
sure that you wiil take this poor shorn lamb to your 
fold, put her under the care of your excellent lady, 
and bid her trust Heaven with the result.’’ 

“We will certainly do all that can possibly be 
done for this poor ciild in her extremity ; but—put 
up your cheque, my dear lord, forthough you are 
her truest friend, it is not expedient that this good 
office should emanate from you,” said the venerable 
man. 

“I believe you are right, sir; but what can be 
done, since ber father abandons her ?” 

Again the two clergymen conversed apart, and 
then Mr. Trevor spoke ; 

“We are not bankers, my lord, it is true; but we 
can afford to risk some handred pounds apiece.’’ 

“Risk, sir! There will be no risk—do you know 
Estelle, and imagine that she will not daly present 
herself for trial ?” 

“Certainly not—certainly not, my lord. The 
word was unhappily chosen. I meant merely that 
we might be held responsible for so much money.” 

“Go now, dear sirs, to that poor girl, lest the 
Duchess of Graveminster think her ermine irremedi- 
ably tarnished by holding any longer that blighted 
head upon her bosom. I will meet you at the magis< 
trate’s.” . 

“Use my carriage, if no other is provided, Old= 
field ; I will find a seat in Lord Montressor’s, and be 
in attendance also,” said the kind-hearted bishop, 
whose sympathies had ‘been strongly moved. The 
reverend gentleman thanked the bishop, and left the 
church in search of their unhappy charge. On reach- 
ing the yard they found that every carriage, with 
the exception of that of Lord Montressor and that of 
the Bishop of Exeter, had left the scene. Yes— 
parents, friends, acquaintances, bridesmaids and 
bridemen, all had fled the place as though the plague 
were there, The Duchess of Graveminster had de- 
parted with the rest. 

Estelle was left unsustained, leaning for support 
against the upright headstone of an humble grave, 
and guarded by the policemen, 

The pitying clergyman approached her, laid his 
hand upon her bowed head, and gently said ; 

** Be not so utterly cast down, my child ; raise your 
heart to Him who—when ‘all forsook him and fied,’ 
remained unshaken in his trust of his Father.’’ 

But the grief-stunned girl seemed not to hear, or 
see, or be in any way conscious of the presence of 
the speaker ; she remained wrapped in her white robe 
aud veil, leaniag over the tombstone, perfectly mo- 
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tonleas, and mighthave seemed some risen ghost or | should know that the law, no more than the gospel, pa LE, 
descended spirit standing at the grave. is a‘ respector of persons.’ ’” hee RICHA RD PEM B i) R i ON . 

“Come, come my child, look up, give me your “ Assuredly not, Sir George! but you were in the a 


band, let me put you into the carriage; there are 
some necessary forms to be gone through, and then 
you ate free; and you are to go home with me to 
Bloomingdale parsonage, for a visit, until your 
father feels better and comes for you, as he will.” 

But still she neither moved, nor spoke, and might 
have seemed less a woman, Or a spirit, than some 
draped marble statute, 

“Come, my lamb, come,” pursued Mr. Oldfield, 
taking her cold and passive hand, drawing it within 
his arm, and leading her ate 

Very docilely she suffered herself to be placed in 
the carriage, when Mr. Oldfield entered and took the 
seat beside her, and Mr, ‘Trevor followed, and placed 
himself en tbe front cushion. The policeman 
mounted the box beside the coachman, and the car- 
riage was driven off. Almost immediately after, the 
Bishop of Exeter and Lord Montressor entered the 
— of the latter, and followed on the same 
roi 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ARRRSTED BRIDB, 


A rarip drive of an hour’s length brought the 
party to Horsford, the seat of Sir Geerge Bannerman, 
knight, the magistrate who had issued the warrant. 

ee avenue led from the highway to the 
bal 

On arriving before the main entrance, the foremost 
carriage drove up, and the footman sprang down 
from behind, opened the door and let down the steps, 
while the policeman got off the box and steod guard. 

Mr, Oldfield alighted first, and handed out Estelle, 
who, pale as death, with her face still wrapped in her 
bridal veil, mechanically permitted herself te be con- 
ducted by her aged friend up the broad marble atairs 
leading inte the hall. 

They were preceded by the policeman, who knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a footman in at- 
tendance; while just within, the fat, gouty-looking 
porter, sat indolently in his arm-chair, with gold 
spectacles on his nose, reading the “ Times.” 

The peliceman telegraphed to this dignitary, who, 
without leaving his seat, or raising bis eyes from his 
paper, answered: 

“In the library, Here, John, show this party 
wu o- 

Athe footman who had admitted them, now came 
forward, indicated his forehead with his finger, by 
way of obeisance to the lady and the clergymen, 
beckoned the officer, and led the way up the broad 
oaken stairs to a long gallery above, at the extreme 
end of which was the door ef the library, where the 

ininary 6xamination was to be conducted. Open- 
ing this door, the manmannownced: 

“ P'lies ‘an’ pris’ners y’ honour,” ‘admitted them, 
closed the door, and retired. 

The party found themselves in a rich, antique, and 
handsomely-furnished library, the walls of which 
were slternately lighted with stained glass gothic 
windows, and lined with richly wrought and well- 
filled book-cases. 

At the upper extremity of this room. behind « long 
table, covered with a greea cloth, sat Sir George Ban- 
nerman; on his right hend was his secretary, and 
near the end ef the table, at the same side, were 
gathered Madame L’Orient, Monsieur Victoire, and 
a little French Abbe. Near the magistrate stood 
Lord Dazzleright. 

As the venerable clergyman advanced, supporting 
his fragile charge, Sir George arose, gravely acknow- 
ledged their presence by a slight bow, and sat down 


again, 

The officer preceding the party laid his warrant 
before the magistrate, and said: 

‘* Here is the prisoner, your worship,” bowed, and 
retired a step or two, 

Sir George took up the document, and while he 
was looking over it in silence, the library door was 
once more opened, and 

“His lordship, the Bishop of Exeter, and Lord 
Moniressor, to attend the examination,” were an- 
nounced. 

They entered gravely, bowed in silence to Sir 
George Bannerman, who acknowledged their saluta- 
tion by a momentary lifting of his eyes and a nod, 
and then took their stand upon the side near Lord 
Dazzleright. 

“Was this well done, Sir George Bannerman?’ 
vehemently inquired Mr, Oldfield. 

“To what do you allude, sir?” asked the knight, 
he apy lifting his glance from the document in his 

ana, 6 

“ | allude to the arrest of the lady.” 

“Reverend sir, one of your excellent judgment 





church at the time this illegal marriage took place; 
you heard the solemn adjuration of the Lord Bishop 
officiating, that—if any man there present knew 
cause why the contracting parties should not be 
joined in matrimony, he should then and there de- 
clare it. Sir, you sat there, with this ushappy 
lady’s husband ty your side, and heard this selemn 
adjaration, and you did not speak! But speedily 
after the accomplishment of the act, you issued the 
warrant for the lady’s arrest. Sir George Banner- 
man, | ask you ones more, was this act, on the part 
of a Christian, a gentleman, and a magistrate, well 
done ?”’ 

“Sir, a distinguished professor of the orthodox 
principles of human free agency like yourself, should 
understand thatthe law,no more than the gospel, 


interferes arbitrarily to prevent crime; that it can - 


only judge and punish ; but sir, we lose time; will 
you have the kindness to stand aside and let me see 
the prisoner ?” 

With a deep-drawn sigh, bearing to Heaven an 
earnest prayer for the despairing ope at his side, the 


good clergyman withdrew a step, and Estelle was left | *™™ 


standing unsupported before the green table. 

“Madam, wh yea be kind enough to unveil ?” 
said the magistrate. 

Estelle turned aside her veil, revealing a face so 
deathly inits hue that they who beheld it suddenly 
blanched in sympathy. 

“Your name, madam, is Estelle L’Orient?”’ 

She bowed assent. 

The magistrate then took up the warrant for her 
arrest, read it aloud to her, replaced it on the table, 
and addressing her, said: 

** Estelle L’ Orient, you are herein charged, under 
oath, by Madame Gabrielle L’ Orient, here present, 
with having this day, at the parish chureh of Hyde, 
in and during the life of _ husband, Victoire 
L’Orient, now living in these realms, feleniously 
intermarried with George Charles, Viscount Mon- 
tressor, said marriage constituting an act of bigamy, 
against the peace and dignity of the king’s majeaty, 
and punishable by transportation, according to the 
statute in such case made and previded. What.have 
you to say to this charge ?”’ : 

‘* Nothing here, sir; much perhaps hereafter,” 
answered the deep plaintive voice of the accused, 

“ Sir George Bannerman,” said Lord Dazzleright, 
coming to the side of the Iady, “I stand here as the 
counsel of Lady Montressor, if she will accept my 
services, and I take exception to the question put to 
her as improper.” 

“Madam, do you retain Lord Dazzleright?’’ 
demanded the magistrate. 

“I de,sir.” 

“‘ You are then the counsel of Estelle L’ Orient?” 

**T am the counsel of Lady Montressor.” 

** Ah, my lord, do not breathe that stainless name 
here. I have no claim to it. Thank heaven for 
this, at least—that whatever happens, I can bring no 
reproach upon that honoured name, for it isnot mine, 
Lam poor Estelle L’ Orient, and yonder man is really 
my owner,’’ said the thrilling passionate voice of the 
lady, as sheshuddered and averted her head. 

“ Hush, hush, my child. You must really keep 
silence, and permit me to conduct thiscase, I shall 
deny their charges ab initio and in toto, as we law- 
yers say. Youare no more the legal wife of yonder 
vagrant than you are of well let that pass. You 
are the Viscountess Montressor.’’ 

“Qh, no, no, no, great heaven, no, that sacred 
name—Lerd Montresser’s spotless name—must be 
kept holy from the sorrow and shame that is gather- 
ing darkly over that of poor Estelle L’Orient.”’ 

While this low and hurried conversation was going 
on between the counsel and his client, the magistrate 
sat back in his chair, waiting. Seeing them at length 
silent, he leaned forward and inquired of the counsel 
if they were ready to hear the charge. 

** We are ready,”’ replied Lord Dazzleright. 

“Then I will proceed to call the witnesses— 
Madame Gabrielle L’Orient will please to take the 
stand.” 





(To be Continued.) 








Tug Unitep States Skate I'Raps.—It was not 
many years ago when all the skates used in the 
United States came from abroad, chiefly from Ger- 
many, and the German skate importation was a 
lucrative branch of trade, Of late this hes almost 
entirely ceased. The Americans make their own 
skates now, and, oddly enough, the announcement is 
made that one of their leading skate factories, the 
Northampton Skate Company, in Massachusetts, is 
filling orders for nickel-plated skates to be sent to 
Germany. 
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OHAPTER XLIV. 


Fatconsr bore his bride towards the little cart, 
But Richard Pemberton evertook him, clapped his 
strong hand upon his shoulder, wheeled him round, 
and said : 

“See here—I bore with your insolence just now, 
because | did not choose to permit a disturbance in 
the church! Weare outside now, and I command 
you to release my daughter, for if I have to force 
you to do it, you shall suffer the utmost consequence 
of your outrage.” 

“Never! Sheis my wife. Off, sir, I say, or do 
you take the consequences,” exclaimed Falconer, 
and still holding Maud in a tight grip with his left 


“ Oh, Falconer,” shrieked Maud, and she fainted 
away. 

Richard Pemberton instantly clesed upon him, and 
having both hands free, soon over-mastered him, just 
as an officer reaching the spot, arrested Falconer 
O’Donevan. 

Richard Pemberton bore his daughter into the 
vestry room, Where prompt assistance being rendered 
she seon recevered. Mr. Lovel was present, leokinz 
yery anxious. 

“Ts the carriage from the Hall here, sir,” inquired 
Mr. Pemberten. 

“It is, sir, Wecame in it,” answered Mr. Lovel. 

“In that case I will enter it, and return at once 
to the Hall with my daughter. I will send it back 
for youand Lucy. It shall be here by the close of 
the morning ervice.” 

“Do not trouble yeurself, Mr. Pemberton ; wecan 
essily remain in the village until evening, and dine 
at the hotel.’’ 

‘*By no means. You shall bsve the carriage in 
time, and must join me as soon as possible.”’ 

“Very well, thon; as you please ; in the meantime 
1 shall endeavour to hold my curiosity in check until 
you cam give me the explanation of this strange piece 
of family history.” 

“ My dear Lovel, the true greatness of human life 
is almost always out of sight I can say the real 
romance of life-is often quite as invisible. If we 
knew the life history of the common-place people 
about us how very much the reverse of common- 
place they might seem. But more of this another 
time.” 


** Shall I call the carriage for you?” 

**T thank you—if you please.” 

Mr. Lovel went out, and Richard Pemberton lead. 
ing his feeble, pale and trembling child, followed. 
The carriage drew up to the door, Mr. Pemberton 
placed Maud in, and was about to follow her when 
he paused, drew Mr. Lovel aside, and asked: 

“What has been done with that madman ?” 

“O'Donovan? He is taken into custody.” 

“Get him set at liberty immediately, Lovel. 
Nonsense. Get him liberated instantly, poor moon- 
struck fellow. I shail not appear against him. 
Come; can 1 depend upon you? Will you attond 
to it?’ 

“Yes, after morning service, 
now.’’ 

«Very well: thank you. Good morning,” said 
Richard Pemberton, getting into the carriage and 
giving the order for it to move. 

Mand was sobbing softly in the corner of the baci 
seat. Mr. Pemberton watehed her in silence for a 
time, and then gently took her hand, and said: 

** Why do you weep, my dear child ?”’ 

But Maud only shook her head and sobbed the 
more, 

“* Can you not trust in me, my love *” 

But Maud only pressed the hand that held hers— 
she could not speak. 

“ Is it about this young O’ Donovan that you grieve, 
my dear ?” 

Maud pressed his hand, and stodded with a suffocat- 
ing sob, 

** Now come—trust in me, and dry your tears, my 
dear. I wouldnot for the world sigzalise our meet- 
ing by any unnecessary act to give you pain. In 
seme respects I am not much like other men, dear 
Maud. I do net pronounce an irrevocable sentence ef 
separation between yourself and your young lover.’’ 

Maud started, clasped his hand convulsively, and 
passed it to her lips. j 

“Certainly not, my dear. I do not banish him. 
First let him deserve my Maud, and he shall have 
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her. If his affection for her is a high and holy 
sentiment it will make him worthy of her. Come, 
new, wonder why you weep, What is it you 
want? Tell me.” 

‘Oh, sir, I want—I want to go back to Falconer. 
T only want to see how he is, and say «8 word to him, 
and take leave of him kindly, as I ought, I, who 
have been his comforter ever since we were children. 
Oh, I know he is so wretched at this moment. Yes, 
there beats no heart on earth so miserable as his at 
this moment, Oh, sir, let us turn back and say a 
kiad word to him.”’ 

‘It may not be, my child. It would do no good, 
but rather harm. He does not want words. All he 
wants now is my Mand, and he cannot have her yet. 
He must conquer himself—he must change—he 
must deserve her before he gets her.’’ 

“ Oh, sir, if you did but know him—how muck he 
needs soothing kindness—how impetuous he is— 
how wild, how ungovernable he is—how often un- 
happy—how much he needs me—he has been used to 
me all his life—he cannot do without me! Oh,I 
know he cannot—poor Falconer, I know he will— 
he will be ill—I am sure he will be ill. Oh, sir, let 
us go back and see him.”’ 

“Tt cannot be, my love! You must trust in your 
father’s judgment, little one. This young man’s 
furious passions must be left to rage themselves 
quiet, and then his reason willact. He will suffer, 
doubtless, but then it is only through suffering that 
such matures as hisean be cused. Cheer up, my 
dear girl—do not quarrel with the discipline of life. 

“If he had enly some one to be kind to him, poor 
boy, te comfort and cheer himas Iusedto. If he 
were not so utterly alone—so desolate. No mother 
—ne sister—no one to care for him. Oh, poor boy, 
if he had only someone to be kind to him.” 

“I will care for him. I will be kind to him if he 
will let me. Do not fear, my dear child, I shall 
not lese sight of him. I will endeavour to de far 
better for him than heor you could hope. Come 
now, dry those sweet eyes. Cheer up, and let me 
see yousmile. Think of the mother you are about 
to meet. Oh, she has sent you so many loving mes- 
sages ; she says that she is not surprised at all; that 
she has ever felt you were her child, though she never 
knew it.” 

** And it does not seem so strange te me either. 
Was she—was Mrs. Pemberton—’’ Maud suddenly 


paused and flushed with joy, as she said: “ Was my 
mother quite well ?” 
“ Quite well, my dearest girl, and she will join us 


at Coverdale Hall very soon.” 


“ And I am her lost Maud—how strange. I ought 
to be very much surprised, and yet I am not,” 

‘*T think, my love, that the ties of blood were so 
strong in our case that we all felt an incomprehen- 
sible unacknowledged attraction to each other.” 

** Yes, yes, yes, sir,” said Maud, softly, to herself, 
and then sank into asilence that her father would 
not interrupt. 

When they reached Coverdale Hall, and the car- 
riage drew up before the door, Richard Pemberton 
alighted, handed his daughter out, and pausing a 
moment while he held her hand, said: 

“This is your home, my darling. Oome to my 
heart and hearth. Welcome.” And he embraced 
her and led her up the stairs, 

“Mrs, Pemberton has arrived, sir,’’ said the ser- 
vant, who attended the door. 

‘* Oh, indeed. How long since ?”’ asked Mr. Pem- 
berton, with surprise and delight. 

“Only this moment, sir; she has retired to her 
chamber.”’ 

“ My darling, where shall I leave you for a moment,” 
asked Mr, Pemberton, turning to his daughter, then 
opening the door of the drawing-room on the right 
hand side of the hall, and seeing a fine fire burning 
in the grate, he led her thither, drew forward a deep 
soft chair, and placed her in it, saying. ‘‘ Remain 
here, my dear—I will seek your mother,’’ and he left 
the room. 

He hastened upstairs to Mrs. Pemberton’s apart- 
ments, and found the lady seated ina lounging chair, 
leaning nearly back, and under the hands of her 
maids, one of whom was removing her bonnet and 
veil, and the other kneeling at her feet, taking off 
her fur over-shoes. At the sight of her husband all 
signs of weariness fied, and the lady started up to 
meet him, eage.ly inquiring : 

**Have you seen her? Is she well? Have you 
brought her ?” 

“* Yes, dear, T have seen her and brought her 
thither, and she is well. She awaits you in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Betty and Tilda, leave the room—I do not need 
your assistance,’ said the lady to her attendants, 
then turning to her husband as they left the room, 
she said: ‘Oh! bring her hither immediately, Mr. 
Pemberton, I do so long to embrace her.” 


** Compose yourself, it is unusual for you to be so 
excited.” 

“It is an unusual occasion.” 

“You followed me very quickly,’’ 

* Yes, poor Norah breathed her last the morning 
after you left, and within an hour after her death, 
I left town,” 

“ And Honoria and Percival ?” 

“ They are at the hotel; Letty is with them.” 

** Letty is in her usual health and spirits ?” 

“Oh certainly, Oh, do go and bring my daughter 
hither.” 

** Be cool, love, I tell you excitement is always en- 
feebling, if it be not a sign of original feebleness. 
I am geing to bring her new,”’ said Richard Pember- 
ton, turning to go downatsirs. 

“T wonder what could move him,’ said the lady, 
just a little impatiently, as she walked up and down 
the floor, 

The door opened, and Richard Pemberton re- 
entered, leading Maud. 

The lady stopped in her walk, and turned round. 
There she came, the long-lost child; the beautiful 
maiden, ay, more beautiful than even the mother’s 
fancy had ever pictured her, There she came with 
her eyes seeking her mother, 

Their eyes met, they did not rush into each 
other’s arms ; their emotion was far too real, too deep, 
and the maiden’s feelings too awful for that. Their 
eyes were fixed upon each other, their faces instinct 
with emotion ; they approached each other slowly, 
and met in a silent, close embrace, 

And then the soft seund of smothered sobbing 
was heard. Richard Pemberton went to the window 
and looked out, wondering why women wept at 
everything—at what they were glad as well as what 
they were sorry for—and wiped his own eyes. ~ 

After a little while Mrs, Pemberton led her 
daughter to a sofa, and they beth sat down. The 
lady held the maiden’s hand, gazed in her lovely 
face until her snowy eyelids fell over the sweet blue 
eyes, her soft skin suffused with a rosy blush, and 
she grew lovelier than ever. 

Then the lady raised her hand and looked at its 
exquisite beauty. She next took off her little black 
bonnet and set free her long, bright ringlets—those 
peerless ringlets of that rare, rich hue between the 
golden and the auburn, which the old classic painters 
loved so well. 

She is perfect, she is perfect, was the verdict of the 
lady’s judgment. Then she thought, with a transient 
swell of pride of the sensation, of the wonder this 
matchless beauty would have created:in the circles of 
Paris and Vienna, at any of the courts at which she 
herself had resided in the last seven years. 

But the next instant the sinful pride was sup- 
pressed, and she only felt that this was her own dear 
child, her good and loving Maud, and with asilent, 
hidden, restrained rapture, she drew and pressed her 
to her bosom ; and all this time they had not spoken 
a word to each other. 

(To be Continued.) 








A Concrets Watt —The United States Govern- 
ment has built a concrete wall at Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the protection of St. Anthony’s Falls. The wall, 
which cost 900,000 dols., is 1,875 feet long, 40 feet 
high, 7 feet wide at the base, and 4 feet at the top. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COMMENCEMENT. 


It was nearly a year since they had seen Everard, 
and Bee and Kossie were struck at once with the 
great change in his personal appearance, while even 
the judge noticed how thin and pale he was, but 
attributed it naturally to hard study. Fresh air and 
exercise at home would soon make that all right, he 
thought, and so dismissed it from his mind. But 
Beatrice and Rosamond both saw more than the thin 
face, which had grown so pale and troubled. 

They saw that Everard’s hat was the same worn 
the year before when he was at home; saw that his 
pants were shining about the knees, and his coat 
shining and worn aboat the sleeves, while his boots 





were carefully patched. Once he had been the best 





and most fashionably-dressed young man in college, 
but he was far from that now, though he was scru- 
pulously neat and clean, and looked every whit a 
gentleman as he walked with the young ladies down 
the shaded street and tried to seem natural, and 
answer gaily to Beatrice’s light badinage and 
Rossie’s quaint remarks. 

Bat it was up-hill business, for how could he be 
happy, or even seem to be, when he knew that just 
a mile away Josey would soon be watching for and 
expecting him te pass a part of the evening, at least, 
with her. 

What if she should take it into her head to come 
to town and hunt him up, and find him there with 
his friends? What could he say or do, and what 
would they think ef her? It made him faint and 
sick just to imagine Beatrice weighing Josephine as 
she would weigh her, and discovering more than the 
enormity of cotton lace aud cheap jewellery, while 
Rossie—Le could net define to himself why he 
shrank so nervously from having her clear, honest 
eyes scan Josephine Fleming, as he know they would 
do. 

I am well aware that to my reader Everard must 
appear cowardly and wes*, but I do not claim any- 
thing like perfection for nim; he was cowardly and 
weak, and had hugged his secret so long, and mag- 
nified it to such an extent, that it seemed tenfold 
harder to divulge it now than it had dome two years 
age when he made the fatal misstep. 

A thing concealed always grows, and though Bve- 
rard felt that the stery of bis deception must be 
written on his face, and wondered people did not de- 
tect it, he weuld almost rataer have died than te te}! 
it himself, until abselutely compelled by ciroum- 
stances te do so. _ 

It was very pleasant there im that large, quiet 
house and the people made his friends very welcome, 
and treated them te such a tea as only an Eag- 
lish housewife can or does get up. There were 
flaky biscuits, and little pats of new sweet butter 
stamped with a rare pattern, and churoed that very 
morning under the cool shade of the button-wood 
tree at the rear of the house. 

There were red raspberries, and black-oaps, and 
honey inthe comb; there were cheese aad pitchers 
of thick cream from the dairy, and orisp radishes 
from the garden, and thin slices of cold ham, and 
custards with jam in the bottom of the glass, and 
sponge cake in such large pieces as made Rosamond’s 
heart beund, for sponge cake was her weakness, and 
indeed on this eccasion everything on the table 
seemed to be her weakness, and she enjoyed her 
supper with a tired hungry girl's keen relish after a 
long and fatiguing journey. 

When it was over, Everard took his father threugh 
the town and introduced him to some of the pro- 
fessors, and then, as thetwilight began to fall, asked 
to be excused a short time, as he had an engagement 
to call upon a friend ; so his father returned alone to 
his lodgings, and Everard started in a rapid walk 
towards Mrs. Everts’, He did uot know the lady 
personally, but he knew of her, and where she lived, 
and was coor at her gate, where he paused a moment 
in some surprise at the sounds of talking and laughter 
which greeted his ears, 

The parlour was lighted up, and through the open 
windows he caught « glimpse of Josephine, fair and 
lovely, in pure white, with only a bit of honeysuckle 
at her throat and in her hair, which fell likea gelden 
shower upon her neck, and gave her a very youth- 
ful appearance. 

Gathered around her were feur young men, juniors 
and butterflies, each striving for the preference, 
and each saying some soft thing te her, at which she 
laughed so prettily and coquettishly that their seal 
and admiration were increased tenfold. 

‘*How did these puppies know her?” Everard 
asked himself, as he leaned against the gate; then 
he remembered having heard that one of them had 
spent a little time in Holburtof, and probably he 
was in the habit of going there occasionally, and 
had taken the others with him; or, she might have 
met them at the different places where she visited. 

At all events she seemed to know them well, and 
they were in the full tide of flattery and mirth, when 
his ring broke the spell, and he was ushered into the 
parlour. 

“Oh, Iam se glad to see you!’’ Josey exclaimed, 
coming gracefully forward, and giving him both her 
hands, an act which was noted by the juniors and 
butterflies, and mentally resented. 

What business had that grave, dignified Forrest 
there, and why should Miss Fieming greet him so 
cordially, and where did she know him anyway? 
They had heard he was very wealthy, and that he 
once was very fast and wild, but something had 
changed him entirely, and transformed him into a 
sober, reticent, and, ag they believed, very proud 
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and stingy young man, whose perfectly correct 
bebaviour was a living rebuke to themselves. 

He was not popular with their set, and they 
showed it in their faces, and pulled at their cravats, 
and fingered the bouquets in their button-holes, and 
stood round awkwardly, while he talked with Josey, 
and asked her of her journey, and her mother and 
Agnes, and answered her questions about the ex- 
ercises the next day, and the best place for her to 
sit. 

“Oh, we will arrange that; we will see that you 
have a good seat,’’ the juniors and butterflies 
echoed in chorus, and with a slight sneer percepti- 
ble to Josey on his face, Everard said to her: 

*‘T do not see as there is any chance for me to 
offer you any attention, you seem so well provided 
f r » 


Josey bit her lip with wexation, for though she 
was delighted to haveso many admirers at her side, 
she would far rather have been cared for particu- 
larly by this husband of whom she was beginning 
to be a good deal afraid. 

He was so greatly changed that she could not 
understand him at all or guess what was passing in 
his mind, and when at last he rose to go she said to 
him almost beseechingly: 

“T hepe I shallsee you to-morrow.” 

** Possibly, though I shall be very busy,’ was 
his reply, aud just then one of the juniors said to 
him : 


‘* By the way, Forrest, who is that fine-looking, 
elderly gentleman I saw with you this evening ? 
Your father?’”’ 

“Yes, my fathor,’’ Everard replied, feeling a de- 
sire to throttle the young man, and glancing in- 
voluntarily at Josephine, over whom a curious change 
had come. 

There was a blood red speck on her cheeks, and an 
unnatural glitter in her eyes, as she said to the 
quartette around her: 

“Excuse me a moment. I have just thought of 
something which I particularly wish to say to Mr, 
Forrest.” 

The next moment she stood in the hall with him, 
and was saying to him rapidly and excitedly: 
* Your father is here, and you did not tell me. I 
don’t like it. I wish to see hin—wish him to see 
me, and you must introduce me at the reception to- 
night. LI intend to be there.” 

* Very well,’’ was all Everard said, but he felt as 
if a band of iron was drawn around his heart as he 
went back to Beatrice and Rossie, who were waiting 
for him, and who noticed at once the worried look 
upon his face, and wondered a little at it. 

Had anything happened to disquiet him, that he 
should seem so absent-minded and disturbed? Rossie 
was the first to reach a solution of the mystery, and 
when at his request Beatrice seated herself at the 
piano and began to play,she stole up to him, and 
whispered very low : 

‘* Have you seen Joe Fleming to-night ?” 

**Yes,”’ was bis reply, and Rossie’s wise little nod 
said plainly, “I guessed as much.”’ 

In her mind every trouble or perplexity which 
came to Everard had something to do with the mys- 
terious Joe Fleming, though in what way she could 
not guess. She only knew that it was so, and she 
felt an increased desire to see this bete noir of Mr. 
—— and give him verbally a piece of her 
mind, 

‘* And perhaps I shall have a chance to-morrow 
night at the reception. It will be just like his im~ 
pudence to be there,’ she thought, when at last she 
laid her tired head upon her pillow, hoping very 
much it would not ache, but feeling that it ought to 
after the supper she had eaten. 

And it did, and poor Rossie looked very pale, and 
haggard, and sallow wher she came down to break- 
iast the next morning, and net even the raspberry 
short-cake, with rich, sweet cream, could tempt her 
toeat. She was accustomed to the headache, and 
knew that this one would be worse before it was 
better, but she fought the pain back bravely, and 
said she should go any way, aad hear the valedic- 
tory. 

It was comparatively early when she and Beatrice 
entered the church, which, even at that hour, was 
densely packed. But good seats were found for 
them, and Ressie sat al] through the exercises and 
listened breathlessly to Mr. Bverard’s oration, and 
thought him perfeetly splendid, and threw him a 
bouquet, and wondered who the beautiful lady was 
whe stood up on tiptoe te cheer him, and who 
seemed so desirous that her bouquet of pansies and 
rose geraniums skeuld reach him in safety. 

Rossie had mot seen her till she rose to her feot 
across the church; but in the golden bair and 
large blue eyes there was somet familiar, but 
she did not think of associating her with the picture 





seen two years before, much less did she connect 
her in any way with Joe Fleming. 

She only thought her a very beautiful woman, 
almost as handsome in fact as Beatrice, who looked 
so fair, and lovely, and retined, as she too, sat 
watching the young valedictorian with an increase 
of colour in her cheeks, and a look of pride in her 
soft, hazel eyes. 

Beatrice did not see the lady on tiptoe, but she 
saw the bouquet of pansies which fell at Everard’s 
feet, where he seemed disposed to let it lie, until a 
boy picked it up and handed it to him. It wasa 
very pretty bouquet, and the pansies showed 
well against the background of green, but Beatrice 
little guessed how faint and sick the young man felt 
as he held them with the flowers Rossie had thrown. 
These he had picked up himself, and smiled pleasant- 
ly upon the young girl, whose pride and satisfaction 
shone in her brilliant eyes, and whose face was 
almost as white as the dress she wore. 

For Rossie was growing sick very fast, and when 
the exercises were. fairly over she could not even 
wait to speak to Everard, but hurried with Beatrice 
to her room, where she went directly to bed, while 
Beatrice bound up her aching head in towels soaked 
it? ice water, and then sat down beside her. 

The reception was, of course, given up, but Rossie 
saw Everard a moment when he came, and told him 
how proud she was of him, that he was the very best 
looking man on the stage, and the smartest ; and that 
she heard several complimentary speeches among 
the crowd. 

He had one of her flowers in his button-hole, and 
that reminded her of the pansies, and she asked who 
the lady was who threw them, and stood up so long. 

** Everybody looked at her,’’ she said, ‘‘ but she did 
not seem at all conscious of it. She saw only you, 
and her eyes were just lovely when you took the 
pansies from the boy. Who was she, Mr. Eve- 
rard ?” 

“ How am I expected to know every fair lady who 
honoured me,’”’ Everard said, laughingly. ‘ How- 
ever, I think the person you mean is a lady from out 
of town who probably thought it a proper thing to 
notice the valedictorian, but I don’t care half as 
much for her pansies as I do for Rossie’s roses; they 
are exquisite, and I am wearing one now, you see.”” 

Everard’s spirits were much lighter now than they 
had been in the morning, but when he remembersd 
what had lightened them, he felt himself # very brute 
and monster, for it was nothing less than the sight 
of Rossie’s pale, sick face, and the knowing that she 
would not attend the reception, or. Beatrice either, 
for the latter insisted that she should stay with the 
little girl, and said she was only too glad to do se, 
for she did not care a fig for the people she should 
meet, and would meet, and would much rather remain 
at home with Rossie, 

So that matter was settled, somewhat to the annoy- 
ance of the judge, who would far rather have taken 
the young ladies with him, and especially would he 
have liked to show Beatrice to the college peeple 
in the fall splendour of her evening dress, for in his 
heart he had said that she was to be his daughter, 
and he was very proud of her, and went rather un- 
willingly without her to the mayor’s house, where 
the reception was to be given. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RECEPTION. . 


It was very much like all Commencement re- 
ceptions, a rather stupid affair, with a great many 
more gentlemen than ladies. Indeed, there were 
present but very few of the latter, and these mostly 
the wives and daughters of the professors, with any 
guests who chanced to be visiting them, so that when 
Josephine entered the room, in her flowing robes of 
white, with her beautiful hair falling down her 
back, she created a great sensation. 

How she obtained an invitation to the reception it 
would be difficult to tell, but obtained it she had, 
and had spent three full hours over the toilet, which, 
when completed, was a masterpiece of grace and 
girlish simplicity. White tarleton, which fitted her 
perfectly, and left bare just enough of her wite neck 
and arms to be becoming, and let one see how soft 
and fair was the flesh half hidden, half exposed. 

Clusters of pansies looped up the overdress, and 
formed her shoulder-knots, while a branch of the 
same flower, mingled with the sweet mignonette, 
was fastened at her throat, and around her neck 
was suspendeda fanciful turquoise locket, set with a 
few small pearls. 

Everything about her, though not very costly, 
was in perfect taste, and she looked so charming, so 
fresh, so cool and lovely, when she entered the hot 


parlour, accompanied by one of the seniors, who was 
her escort, that the assembled guests held their 
breath for a moment to look at her; then those of 
the gentlemen who knew her—and there were a 
dozen or more of them—pressed eagerly forward, 
each ambitious to speak with herand pay her some 
attention. 

Everard was standing by his father and the mayor 
when she came in, aud at sight of her, as she 
came slowly towards him, smiling sweetly upon this 
one and that one, and bearing herself so royally, he 
felt just for an instant a thrill of something like 
pride in her. 

But when he remembered that this beauty, and 
grace, and sweetness, and seeming innocence of 
manner, was all there was of the woman—that her 
manner was studied and practised daily, even to the 
smile on her lips and the expression of her eyes, he 
turned from her with a feeling of disgust, but 
glanced nervously at his father to see what effect 
this marvel of beauty would have upon him. 

Judge Forrest saw her, and stopped a moment ir 
the midst of something he was: saying to the mayor 
to look at her; then, moved by one of those 
unaccountable prejudices which one sometimes takes 
against a stranger without knowing why, he turned 
his back and resumed his interrupted conversation. 
And so he did not see young Allen, her attendant, 
when he presented her to Everard as one whom she 
had never met. 

There was acomical gleam in Josoy’s eyes, and 
Everard’s face was scarlet as he said: 

**T have the pleasure of knowing Miss Fleming, I 
believe ; we do not need aa introduction.”’ 

“Oh!” and the green-eyed monster, jealousy, in- 
stantly took possession of young Allen, who was 
desperately in love with this angel in tarleton and 
pansies, 

Seeing an opening in the crowd he tried to pass 
on; but Josey had no intention of leaving that lo- 
cality, and, as soon as she could, she disengaged 
herself from him, and standing close to Everard, said 
in a low tone: 

‘* Present me to your father.” 

He had no alternative but to obey, and in a few 
moments Josey’s great blue eyes were looking up 
coyly and deferentially at the stern oid judge, and, 
afew moments’ later, Josey’s white arm was linked 
in his, and he was leading her toward an open space 
and window, where it was cooler, andthe crowd 
was not so great. 

“It was so warm and close, and she felt so tired 
and faint ; would Judge Forrest mind taking her over 
there near the conservatory, where it surely musi be 
more comfortable ?’’ she had said, after talking to 
him alittle while, aud poor Allen, chagrined and in- 
dignant, went off and left her to her new acquaint- 


,ance, 


And so the judge gave her his arm and piloted her 
to the deep window, where she got between him and 
the people, and compelled him to stand and listen, 
while she talked in her most flattering strain, telling 
him how glad she was to meet him, she had heard so 
much of him from his son, who sometimes visited at 
her mother’s, and how much he was like what she 
had fancied him to be from Everard’s description, 
only so much more youthful looking. 

If there was anything the judge detested, it was 
for an old man to look younger than his years. It 
was in some sense aliving lie, he thought, and he 
abominated anything like deception. So when 
Josephine spoke of his youthful appearance, he an- 
swered groffly : 

“T am sixty, and look every day of it, If I thought 
I didn’t, I’d proclaim it aloud, for I hate deception of 
any kind,” 

* Yes, I should know you did, and there we agree 
perfectly,’ Josephine replied, and she leaned a little 
mere heavily upon his arm, and made what Agnes 
called her eyes at him, and asked him tohold her fan 
while she buttoned her glove, and asked him about 
the country as it was before the war, and wished so 
much that she could have seen it in its glory, 

**Do you know,” and she spoke very low and 
confidently, and looked straight up into his face, 
‘* It’s very naughty in me, I admit, and I a native 
girl, too, but at heart I believe I’m a bit of a rebel, 
and though, of course, I was very young when the 
war broke out, and didn’t quite know what it was 
about, I secretly sympathised with you, and held as 
little jubilee by myself when I heard of a victory. 
Do you think me a traitor?” and she smiled sweetly 
into the face which never relaxed a musole, but was 
cold and frigid as ice. 

Judge Forrest was, to his heart’s core, a lover of 
his country, and had sympathised with his people 
during the war because they were his people, but he 
bad great respect for the enemy, snd had he been 
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born there would have been just as strong a partisan 
as he was now opposed, so, instead of thinking 
more highly of Miss Josey for her rebel sentiments, 
he thought the less of her, and answered rather 
rebukingly, “ Young’ woman, I do not quite believe 
you know all that word traitor implies; if you did, 
you wouldn’t voluntarily apply it to yourself.” 

“No, perhaps not. I’m a foolish, silly girl, I 
know,” Josey answered him 60 humbly, while great 
tears swam in her great blue eyes, but produced no 
effect upon the judge, 

Indeed, he searcely saw them, he was so intent 
upon ridding himself of this piece of affectation 
and valgarity, as he mentally pronounced her, so it 
was all in vain that she practised upon him the little 
coqnettries which she was wont to play off on other 
men with more or less success. 

He did not care for her innocence, nor her pretty 
pretence of ignorance of the world, nor timidity nor 
shyness, nor love of books and poetry, nor admira- 
tion of himself, for she tried all these, one after 
another, and felt herself growing angry with this 
man who stood so unmoved before her and seemed 
only anxious to get away. She had made no im- 
pression on him whatever, at least»no good impres- 
sion, and she knew it and resolved upon one final 
effort. 

He might be reached through his son, and so she 
mentioned Everard, and complimented his oration, 
and told how high he stood in the estimation of the 
professors, and what an exemplary young man he 
was, and ended by saying, “ You must be very 
proud of him, are you not?’’ 

Here was a direct question, but the judge did not 
anewer it. There was beginning to dawn upon him 
a suspicion that this girl, whose free, flippant manner 
he eo much disliked, was more interested in his son 
than in him, and if so, possibly, his son was inte- 
rested in her. At all events be meant to know the 
extent of their acquaintance, and instead of answer- 
ing her question, he asked : 

** Have you known my son long ?” 

Here was a place where Josey thought the truth 
would answer better than.equivocation, and she told 
him that Everard had boarded with her mother a few 
weeks three years ago, 

** You remember,” she said, “he spent his long 
vacation east, anda part of it in Holburton, where 
we live, Perhaps you may have heard him speak of 
my mother P” and here she gave the impression that 
Mrs. Fleming had not always kept boarders, but had 
once occupied a very different position in town. 
** She knew your wife well, and was at your wedding, 
though you would not remember her, of course, 
among 80 many strangers.” 

The judge did not remember her, nor could he re- 
call the name as one which he had ever beard, bat 
he did not think of doubting Josey’s word, and never 
suspected that though Josey’s mother had been pre- 
sent at his bridal it was as a former servant in the 
Bigelow family ; he only knew that if she had been 
forty times at his wedding and the most intimate 
friend of his wife, he did not like her daughter, and 
he greeted with rapture the young man who at last 
appeared and took her off his hands. 

Her attempt at being “ sweet on him,” as she 
termed it, had signally failed, and she felt intensely 
chagrined and mortified and disappointed, for she 
began to understand how difficult it would be for 
Everard to confess his marriage, and to fear the con- 
sequences if he did tell. 

A tolerably skilful reader of hnman nature she saw 
pretty well what kind of man Judge Forrest was and 
felt that Everard had not misrepresented him. She 
saw, too, that he had conceived a dislike to herself 
and began to dread the result should he know tbat 
she was his daughter-in-law. 

Disinheritance of Everard might follow, and then 
farewell to her dream of wealth, and tuxury, and 
position. 

It is trne that the latter would be hers to a certain 
extont, for the wife of Everard Forrest would always 
take precedence of Josephine Fleming, but Josey 
believed that she liked what money would bring her 
better than position, and perhaps it would be well to 
keep quiet a while louger, provided her rapidly in- 
creasing wants were supplied. 

In this conclusion she was greatly strengthened 
when, the morning following the reeeption, Everard 
came for afew moments to see her and escort her to 
her train, for she was to leave thet morning for 
home. 

Between Everard and his father there had been a 
little conversation touching Miss Josey, and not 
very complimentary to her either, 

“Who was that bold, brazen-faced girl you intro- 
duced to me?” the judge had asked, and Everard 
replied ; 

“ Do you mean that blonde in white? That is Miss 





Fleming from Holburton. She is called beautiful.” 


“Umph! looks well enongh for that matter, but I’ 


do not like her. She is quite too forward and 
familiar, and affected. All made up for effect. 
There’s notbing real about her, but her brass and 
vulgarity. And you boarded there, it seems, and 
knew her well?” the judge said, testily, and, pain- 
fully confused, Everard stammered out that he did 
board with Mrs, Fleming, and had found Josephine 
a very agreeable young lady. 

He must say so much in defence of the girl who 
was his wife, but it seemed to vex his father, who, 
sure that his son cared something for the blue-eyed 
blonde, began to lose his temper, and said he should 
think very little ofa young man whocould find any- 
thing agreeable in that girl! 

“ Why, she’s no modesty or womanly delicacy at 
alt, or she would not try to attract as she does with 
her eyes, and her hands, and her fan, and her naked 
arms, and the Lordouly knews what. Yon are no 
son of mine if you can find pleasure in the society of 
such women as she represents. Why, she is as un- 
~ Beatrice and Rossie as darkness is unlike day- 
ight.” 

This was the judge’s verdict, and Everard felt 
his chain cutting deeper and deeper into his heart 
as he theaght he never could acknowledge the 
marriage now, and found himself wondering if in 
case his body were found some morning in the river 
near his father’s house, a verdict of accidental 
drowning would be returned, 

He never slept a wink that summer night, and the 
morning found him pale, and haggard, and spiritless 
as be walked down the road in the direction of Mrs. 
Everts’, Josey wae waiting for him and ready for 
the train. She had not told any of her numerous 
admirers that she expected to leave that morning, 
as she wished to see Everard alone, and knew this 
would be impossible if her intentions were knewn. 

She was neither pale, nor fagged, nor tired-looking, 
though she, too, had passed @ sleepless night, but 
her complexion was just as soft, and creamy, and 
smooth, and her eyes just as bright and melting as 
she welcomed her huebaud, and laying her hand on 
his, said to him: 

“ You are going with your father, Isuppose? How 
long efore I can come, too?” 

There was a sudden lifting of the hand to his head, 
as if he had been struck, and Everard staggered a 
little back from her, as he replied: 

**Come to Forrest House? I don’t know. 
afraid that will never be while father lives,’”’ 

“Yes; I saw he took a great dislike to me, end 
probably he has been airing his opinion of me to 
you,” she said, tartly. Then, as Bverard did not 

ak, shecontinued : 

“Tell me, what has he said of me?” 

** Why should he say anything of you tome? He 
knows nothing,” Everard asked, and Josephine re- 
plied: 

“I don’t know why. I only know he has; so ont 
with it. L insist apon kaowing the worst. What 
did he say? ‘Tell me.” 

‘There was a hard ring in her voice, which Agnes 
knew well, but which Everard had never heard be- 
fore, and a look im ber eyes before which he 
quailed, and after a moment, during which she twice 
repeated : 

** ‘Yell me what he said,’’? he answered her: 

**T would rather not tell you, Josey, for I have no 
wish to wound you unnecessarily, and what father 
said was not complimentary.” 

“T know that. I knew he hated me, bat I insist 
upon knowing just what he said,and all he said,’’ 
Josey cried passionately, for she, who seldom lost her 
temper, except with Agnes, was beginning to lose it 
now. 

“If you will insist I must tell 


Tam 


you, I sappose,’’ 
Everard said, “ but remember that father’s prejudices 
are sometimes unfounded.” 

He meant to soften it. to her as mueh aa possible, 
but he told her the truth,and Josey was conscious 


of a keener pang of mortification than she ha 
felt before. 

She had meant to wie the judge just as she won 
all men when she tried, but she had failed utterly, He 
disliked and despised her, and if he knew she was 
his eon’s wife he might go any length to be rid of 
her, even to the attempting a divorce. 

Once, when sorely pressed, Agnes had suggested 
that idea as something which might.occur to Everard, 
and she said: 

“You know that under the circomstances he could 
get one easily.” 

Josephine felt that he could, too, but she had faith 
in Everard that be would not bring this publicity 
upon himself and her—be must have some lingering 
regard for her and ber beauty stil], but nisiather was 
quite another sort of person, 





She was afraid of him, and what he might do if 
roused to action as a knowledge of the marriage 
would ronse him. He mast not know of it at present, 
and though she had intended to make Everard 
acknowledge her as soon as he was graduated and 
settled at home she changed her mind suddenly, and 
was now almost as anxious to keep the secret as 
Everard himself. 

I am greatly obliged to your father for his opinton 
of me,” she said, when she could command herself 
to speak. ‘He is the first man I ever failed to 
please when I really tried to do so, and I did try 
bard to make an impression, but it was all a waste 
of words; he is drier and stiffer than an old powder- 
horn and only thought me flippant; and bold, and 
vulgar, too, I dare say, though you did not use that 
word. I don’t like your father, Everard, and I am 
free to say so, though, of course, I mean no blame to 

ou,” 
¢ And here she began to be very soft and coaxing in 
her manner, for she could not afford to quarrel with 
her husband on his fatler’s acconnt.. It was for her 
interest to be on friendly terms at least with Everard, 
and she continued : 

“I am glad I have met him, for I understand the 
situation perfectly, and know just how ygn shrink 
from letting him know our.secret. I hoped that now 
you are through college you would take me bome as 
goon as you were settled at your law studies in your 
father’s office, but Iam convinced that to announce 
your marriage with me at present would be disas- 
trous to your fature; so we must wait still longer, 
hoping, Micawberlike, that something will turn 
up.” 

She spoke very cheerfully, and her hand was on 
Everard’s and her eyes were wearing their sweetest 
expression as she’added: 

“But you will write tome often, won’t you, and 
try to love me again as you did once before that 
night, which I wish had never been for your sake, 
becanse I know you are sorry.” 

He did not say he was not; he did not say any- 
thing, but the shadow lifted from his face, and his 
heart gave a great bound when be heard from her 
own lipsthat she should not urge her claim upon 
him @t onee. 

He had feared this with such fear as a freed slave 
has of a return to his chains, and now that he was 
to havea little longer respite—s chance of compara- 
tive quiet at’ home with Beatrice and Rossie, he felt 
soheppy and grateful that when she said. to him : 

“lf I could undo the past, and make you free, I 
would, but as I cannot you must love mea little in 
return for ali that Liowe you, and 1 wish you'd kiss 
me once for the sake of the eld time,” 

He stooped and kissed her twice, and let her 
golden head rest against bis: bosom where ehe laid 
it for a moment, but he felt no throb of love for this 
woman who was bis wife. That was dead, and he 
could not rekindle it, but he conld . bevkind to her, 
and do hisduty to her,and give her money, and he did 
—the. three pownds whieh, in a fit ei unhesrd-of 
generosity, his father bad handed him the day be- 
fore, saving as he did so: 

“You may have some little accounts to settle, 
perhaps, and that will.do it,” 

He explained to her how he eame by it, and wished 
that it was more,and said he meaut to goto work 
at something at onee, so.as to have money of his 
own; he hoped to become a regular contributor to a 
magazine which paid well, be ssid, and be seemed 
so bright and ecbeerfal that Josey, foolish gir), flat- 
tered herself that by her own beauty and coaxing 
ways she had touched him again, 

Nothing could have been farther from the truth, 
though he was very polite to her and went with her 
to the station, where she was immediately sur- 
rounded by a bevy of students, who were there also 
to take the train, and who, in their eagerness to 
serve her, left Everard far fu the baekground. 

The fact that young Forrest, who, from the fast- 
est, wildest young men in college, had become the 
soberest, niost reserved, and, as they fancied, most 
aristocratic membet of hie class, had attended Miss 
Fleming to the train, did not in the least lessen her 
in the estimation of the students who gathered 
round her so thickly, 

Indeed, it increased herimportance, and she knew 
it, and felt a great pride in the tall, handsome, dig- 
nified man who stood and saw one take her satchel, 
another her shaw}, and another her umbrella, while 
he who alone had a right to render these attentions, 
looked on silently. 

Whatever ho thought he gave no sign, and his 
face was just as grave.as ever when at last he said 
good-bye, and lifting ‘his hat to her, walked away, 
knowing that many hundred miles would soon in- 
tervene between himself and her. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE RETURN. 
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TuE room was that of an invalid, and the visitor 
was. a physician—you could have told that at a 
glance. The apartment was luxuriously appointed, 
and displayed not only evidences of wealth, but of a 
refined and elegant taste. 

Its ocoupant was’a woman past sixty, who had 
been very handsome and very proud in her day. 
Everybody at Yerbury knew her story, and was in 
turn proud of the solid old stone mansion and the 
beeutiful gronnds that might have vied with many a 
foreign park in loveliness if not in extent. 

Margaret Daventry had been one of the handsomest 
of brides, and when she married Ralph Severne he 
‘was considered the very pride and flower of the 
county, Twosons and one daughter had been born 
to them. 

Twenty years of perfect happiness passed over their 
heads. Then Mr. Severne and his eldest son were 
lost while on a pleasure excursion, and brought home 
dead, a blow that stunned the wife and mother. 
Three years after her only daughter eloped with a 
toreign artist. Then her remaining son died after a 
lingering illness. 

Twenty years ago, when she was forty-two, all 
these things had happened toher. I said she was 
proud ; she was brave and strong as well, She rose 
up from her trials and’ went her way, a superb old 
woman, for she never seemed young after the last 
blow. But she wasa centre of admiration for the 
Yerbury folk, although they all felt a little afraid of 
ers * was like having a royal personage in their 
midst. 

When Paul Balfour returned from his travels and 
studies abroad, and settled himself in his father’s 
old b tead, amusing and interesting himself in 
the practice of medieine, choosing the poorand un- 
known, for money was not his object, neither -did 
he care toset up for a rival to worthy Dr. Kentreath, 
one or two incidents had occurred that brought him 
in direct contact with Mrs. Severne. 

She had admired his father, and known him in his 
boyhood. Their liking ripened into a firm friend- 
ship. Looking at him,she used to dream over the 
sons she might have had, 

He hed taken her now through about the first 
real illness of her life, and no son could have been 
kinder or more devoted. But this spring morning 
the topie that had so engrossed them both was not 
returning health. 

“I want you toread this letter,” she had said, 
after the first cordial salutations had passed. “Two 
months ago 1 should have put it in the fire. But— 
you know my danghter’s story. Since the hour she 
chose between me and that adventurer, St. Regis, 
she has been like one dead ; indeed, her actual death 
gave me ne pang. I had suffered a bitterer wrench 
than that. On the-death of their father it appears 
this cousin of his, Madam Valliant, took the two 
daughters to Belgium; and now it seems, by the 
black seal and the postscript, that she is dead. Road 
the letter, and then I want you to do a favourfor me 
—a little business.’’ 

It was certainly a warm and pathetic appeal for 
the two orphans, one eighteen, the other two years 
younger. Madam Valliant had intended to educate 
them for goverhesses, but her work was unfinished, 
and’ her income died with her. They would be left 
penniless and friendless. 

Virginie was very beautiful, and had a predilec- 
tion for the'stage, her voice being very fine, but it 
was a dangerous career fora girl.so young end un- 
protected. 

Cecile was steadier and graver, but too inex- 
enced for any position. She, Madam Valliant, 
long ago loved the father of these girls as if he 

had been a brother. They were both very dear to 
her, and the thought of their lovely life was the tor. 
ture of her dying moments. 

If madam, their grandmother, still remained im- 
placable, would she not assist them in this present 
emergency until they sould do for themselves ? 

There was. much more in the same strain. Paul 
Balfour was touched by Madam Valliant’s devotion 
to these friendless girls. For five years she had given 
them home and affection unstinted. And here was 
their rightful protector, ‘This grand, stately old 
woman, so beneficent to the rest of the world, had 
been hard and cruel here. Much as he admired her, 
he was forced to admit that. 

“Well?” he exelaimed, presently, without raising 
his eyes. 

“I am not missrely, as you know, Paul Balfour. 
Still I said neither she nor hers should ever have a 
penny.”’ 4 

‘* But yon will repent of such injustice,” he ried. 
“You are too noble to continue in any wrong after 
you have been convinced.” 








“ ButI am not convinced,” she interrupted. ‘‘ Still 
they are in need, I will give to them as I would 
to any other charity. You must be my almoner. 
Can yeu learn anything about the schools im Bel- 
gium, and find some trusty person to look after 
them ? I will give the elder girl two years more, the 
younger four years. Then they must depend upon 
themselves,” 

Dr. Balfour listened, and made no reply for inany 
minutes, Then he raised his head and glanced 
steadily in the face before him. 

I question whether any human being had ever set 
the truth so plainly before Mrs. Severne, With 
great wisdom, tact, gentleness, and mach decision, 
he went over the ground, 

It was her duty to bring these children of her dead 
daughter’s to her own home ; them, watch 
over them, to place them 
theirs right 5 to give 
co ing her declining 
one grand act of forgiveness, kindliness. 

Mrs. Severne was a She made a stand 
against the young man’s but he was roused 
now, and swept away every defence. He could be 
very eloquent, too. ing sentences pene- 
trated her long-steeled but she wonld not ad- 
mit the truth or justice of cause. 

* them here,” she cried, ** and have them 
do as their mother did before them—marry some'ad- 
venturer, and have the disgzace repeated!. Do 
you think that I sm fond of suffering, Dr. Balfour, 
pepe eas needs put myself in it » seeond 

ime 

“We will gnard against that,” he answered, with 
a half emile, “ able 
bands for them. 
know.”” 

= cutout an ~~ rate se =) = 
never y con , and was 
heart-whole at Pn sae Why he should intercede 
so strenuously for these orphans he searsely know 


himself, 

‘Paul Balfour, you are jesting. You with your 
ideas would be the last man to marry the 
daughter of a Bohemian artist and adventurer, of 
whom mothing creditable has ever been known, And 
as he was about to speak— 
I am « weak woman, you may 
laid to my charge 
without risk of being mis- 
derstood—I come te love you, Paul Balfour, 
almostas if you were my son. To haves claim upon 
you by any tie of ralationahip is you hardly know 
how tempting tome. But these may be objec- 
tionablle in every w: te 2s both—”’ and 
she studied him wita her clear grey eyes that eould 
be so cold and imperious, but were now wistful 

almost to tenderness. 

He took up the letter and studied the postscript. 
It was in « beautiful but peculiar hand, and hada 
strange character of its own. Then the name— 
Virginie St. Regis. 

He gave a soft, half-cynical laugh, but it was more 
humorous than sarcastic, 

‘To tell you the trath,”” he began, “‘ your grand- 
daughter's possib’s antecedents do pot in the least 
alarm me. In my livingabroad I have found : that 
the purést of old blue blood sometimes carries a 
worse taint than want of ancestry. I have. fra- 
ternised with strolling artists at wayside inns, and 
stumbled upon a gentleman pure and simple. In- 
deed I might shock you with some of ~ demo- 
cratic tendencies. While I should not feel myself 
called upon to accept crime and absolute disgrace, 
some phases of Bohemianismare very pardonable in 


m : 

Bat the woman I marry must have something to 
attract me, personally. No cold inanity, elipped 
and trained according to rule, could ever touch my 
soul, Yes, send for these girls,” he ories, rising 
and nning to pace the floor with a warmth quite 
unusual to his rather indolent temperament. “I 
give you my word of hon asa gent) to 
honestly to like this Virginie St. Regis. And in 
any event always command me as a son.” 

Stooping, he kisses the thin but still shapely 





and. 
“TI must think it over,” Mrs, Severne says, 


Till to-night, then. I will come again this even- 
ing. Remember that no friend, no human being in 
the world, has the claim upon you that these friend- 
less orphan granddaughters have.” 

He bows and leaves Mrs. Severne to hor own re- 
flections, and walks rapidly'down the avenue, in the 
spring sunshine, startled out of all his well-bred 
compostre, and not knowing whether to be vexed or 
amused. His morning call has all been so different 
from what he planned. 

Last evening he heard, in a very confidential way 
to be sure, that nearly*balf of Mrs. Severne’s large 
property had been left to him, while the remainder 
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wes appropriated to charitable purposes, Old lawyer 
Hendry had done his best to make Mrs, Severne re- 
member her granddaughters, but in vain. 

Paul Balfour had come over with the determina- 
tion to refuse the fortune peremptorily, but the 
letter and the conversation had led him to change 
his mind. Not that he should ever touch a penny 
of it. But if these young girls came to their grand- 
mother, they might in time break down the barrier 
of prejudice; and if not, perhaps he might bo as 
safe a custodian of their fortune as anyone, But to 
be half contracted to marry a woman he had never 
seon was an odd state of affairs for him. 

That evening the final. decision was made. The 
business was given over into Balfour’s hands, who, 
knowing some reliable people at Ghent, soon had the 
matter in train, 

— latter end of May he came to London to meet 
em. 

It was 80 late before the luggage could be ob- 
tained, and for other reasons, he decided it would 
be best to remain at a hotel all night, and make their 

rance in a more refreshed frame of mind and 

y, and thither he escorted them. 

So far, indeed, they had scarcely been visible, 
Their plain black dresses and waterproofs and close 
veils were almost as impenetrable as dominoes. 

Miss St. Regis was tall, with o marvellous grace 
of figure, fair-haired, but with brilliant dark oyes. 
Miss Cecilewas smaller every way, and in no wise 
remarkable, he decided. 

If Virginie St. Begis had made up her mind to 
dazzle him, and in her secrot heart she loved to cap- 
tivate every man she met, she could have made no 
more skilful beginning. Her lustreless black silk 
was plainly made, and just relieved at throat and 
wrists with bands of crepe lisse. But the face was 

ly wonderfdl. 

f you have said that her complexion was 
faultless, her features regular to the point of sculp- 
ture, and the combination of golden hair with dark 
eyes—purple black would be nearest their colour— 
it still gives but # poor idea, You felt that she 
might be dangerously faseinating. 

There was about her # sense of imprisoned flame 
that might not merely warm, but scorch and burn, 
yet you longed to see it blaze up. But she was not 
aggressive or imperious in manner, though she im- 
pressed you with a right to be both. 

Paul Balfour fancied that merely beautiful women 
had very little power over him, yet after a few 

1 at Mademoiselle Cecile he turned his atten- 





| tien to Miss St. Regis. 


Gecile plainly showed the fatigue of her journey. 
Her eyes were , her cheeks pale and inclining 
to sallowness, and was 4 worn, thin look about 
ber, Then she was shy and silent, while Virginie, 
though not at all exacting. was ready to talk of the 
journey, of madam, her cousin, and listened without 
asking any questions about madam, her griud- 
mother. 

The next day at noon they started for Yer- 
bury, and reached the picturesque seaside about 
seven in the evening. The Severne carriags was in 
waiting. 

** You will. not need my services the remainder of 
the journey,” and Dr. Balfour bows low. ‘I shall 
drop in to-morrow, no doubt, and I hope you will 
soon feel at home.’’ 

Virginie has confided to him her fears and ems» 
barrassments, which he has done his best to dispel, 
Unknown to her, there went yesterday a note to Mrs, 
Severne, which she had the pleasure of reading at 
twelve to-day. Balfour fancies he has smoothed 
some thorns out of their paths. 

The carriage winds around the broad avenne, and 
finally stops in front of the grand old mansion. 
Virginie takes it all in with kindling eyes. 

Grandmamma does notastand in the hall with a 
rapturous welcome. She does not mean to cheapen 
herself tothe children of her discarded daughter. 
Instead « plain, middle-aged woman comes forward 
and says, kindly: 

“The Misses St. Regis, I suppose. I hope you 
have had a pleasant journey. Allow me to conduct 
you to your room. Supper has been put off until 
eight, so you will have time to rest a little and 
change your dresses, I will have your trunks sent 
up. Would you like some assistance—a maid *” 

“Thank you, no matter,’ respondes Virginie, in 
that soft, entrancing voice. ‘‘ We are quite used to 
waiting upon ourselves.’ Then she turns, raises 
her eyes, drops them, and looks the picture of inno- 
cent embarrassment, : 

“Shall we seo madam our grandmother this 
evening? It is so—so lonely this being in a strange 
country.”’ 

** Yes, you will see her at supper,” and somehow 
all Mrs. Dxy’s sympathies are aroused in behalf of 
these long-exiled children. 

The trunks come up. The door is closed, and 
Virginie and Cecile are alone. 
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Before she has thrown off either mantle or hat, 
Virginie makes a tour of tho two sp cious rooms, 
Tho carpet is thick and soft, but her tread has the 
velvet softness of a cat. Everything is elegant and 
laxurious, and satisfies the young girl. 

“* Well, Petite,” she begins, in low, rapid French, 
“ this is quite a change from bare fleors and our one 
little chamber. It was a wise stroke to think ot 
this, to make cousine write; and now to play our 
cards well with the grandmother, the great dame.” 

“ Hush, Virginie,’’ and Cecile glances around in 
furtive terror. “ Why ean you not wait? And it 
may not be all so fair as you dream. But we ought 
to be thankful.” 

** Bah ! little doubter! Weuld you rather be back 
at the pension thrumming scales and fitting fer a 
governess. And after all, she owesitto us. We 
are the only kin she has. But come, put a little 
brightness in your face. You talk so much of grati- 
tude and favours, and yet you look ungracious, dis- 
satisfied, while I accept the bounty of the geds with 
Aclight,” and she laughed. ‘‘ You are too proud, toe 
sensitive.”’ 

‘Bat you see she treats us as interlopers, strangers. 
Not a kindly word—net even curiosity, We are 
mere objects of charity, pity. Ab, Virginie, 
if I had your voice, I would be glad to try my own 
strength— ”’ 

“You weary me, Cecile,”’ the elder interrupted. 
‘You have no philosophy. But coma, let us make 
ourselves beautiful, and carry the fortress by storm. 
You look plainer than ever, ma Petite, and that 
black dress makes a fright of you. Luckily we are 
not compelled to wear mourning long for madam, 
Hurry. I want you to do my hair in those bewiteh- 
ing puffs.’’ 

When Cecile started, everything went as if by 
magic. The trunks were partially unpacked, Vir- 
ginic’s hair was arranged with the style of a prac- 
tised hairdresser, and her few adornments laid out, 
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[THE INTBKRUPTION.} 


Then Cecile shook down her own dusky mass, brushed 
it and twisted it up ina great coil, There were no 
puffs or crimps, but it was a smooth, shining line 
above her temples. 

“You wouldn’t look so bad, Petite, if you had a 
tint of colour in your cheeks. Is that the bell I 
wonder ?”’ 

Mrs. Day came to conduct them to the library, 
where Mrs. Severne awaited them. Cocile nerved 
herself for the interview; Virginie smiled inwardly 
with her peculiar self-complacency. 

Mrs. Severne was lady-like; she owed that to her- 
self; but she held her granddaughters off at arm’s- 
length with that perfect politeness so difficult to 
evercome. 

It chilled Cecile into silent embarrassment, but 
Virginie succeeded in breaking the ice, and though 
she could not thaw her stately grandmother, she 
made her own impression, not a poor one, either. 

Mrs. Severve kept to the old-fashioned ways of the 
house, breakfast at eight, dinner at two, tea at 
seven. Thetime between would be theirown. She 
hoped they would like their new abode after they 
b tomed to it. Other matters could bo 
arranged afterwards; and since it was late, and they 
were no doubt tired, she would bid them good eve- 
ning now. 

Thus dismissed, they retired to their room. Pas- 
senate Cecile gave way to indignation at first, then 

are. 

Virginie finished her unpacking, then busied her- 
self inspecting drawers and closets, humming 
snatches of opera airs, and luxuriating in the pros- 
pect before her. She was a born Sybarite. All the 
discomforts of her eighteen years vanished and were 
forgotten. 

Not so with Cecile. The odd, fiery independence 
in every fibre of her being rebelled and protested. 
To cringe and submit for the delicacies she ate; to 
go dressed in fine raiment that was but a sign of 





hor bondage ; to be scorned, disdained, and yet toler- 

ated! What bitter slavery it was! How could she ? 
| How could she? 
| Mrs. Severne was thinking them over. Neither of 
| them reminded her of her lost daughter. Margaret 
' Severne had been tall and fair, but not handsomeas 
her brothers were. As little could she recall their 
father in them, and she was thankful. She would 
treat them well, give them opportunities to make 
good marriages, and her duty would be done. 

Tho next morning she was courteous, but still cold 
and distant, After breakfast she went into a few 
explanations. They were to be welcome to every 
thing in the house ; they were to have a regular in- 
come, which seemed munificent to Virginie. 

If Mademoiselle Cecile desired teachers in any un- 
finished branches, they would be provided, with one 
restriction, and the clear grey eyes studied them 
closely. There was to be no such thing as drawing 
or painting. 

** I will have nothing to remind me of your father,” 
she said, with almost scornful sharpness. 

Cecile’s pale face flushed a vivid, almost indignant 
scarlet, and the lips quivered as if she would have 
replied, but Virginie spoke. 

“There is little fear,’ she declared, gaily. ‘The 
mantle of family genius did not descend to us, 
madam. Cecile, I believe, has sketched a trifle, but 
I was always stupid in that respect.”’ 

Her smile was so bright ang good-humoured that it 
threw a sort of sunny gleam over Mrs. Severne’s 
coldness. 

“That is all the restriction I have to make,”’ said 
the lady, recovering her dignity. ‘As for my for- 
tune, it depends altogether upon whether you marry 
to please me or not,” 

“Thate her already!’ Cecile cried, as they re- 
turned to their room. ‘And, Virginie, it is my 
one gift—how could you speak so disdainfully? I 
have no beauty like you, no magnificent voice, but 
that is my genius, I want to be an artist. I will be 


one. 

You would have hardly called Cecile St, Regis 
plain then. Every fibre of her small, slight frame 
seemed to quiver with electric suppleness; her 
dusky eyes were full of subtle flame; her low, bread 
orehead was clearly pale, and a rose showed on 
either cheek. The small, straight nose and com- 
pressed scarlet lips were haughty enough for a 


uecen. 

MW Cecile! will you never have done with these 
tragic airs? It is very wel) to talk, but starving ia 
@ miserable garret is not to my taste. And how do 
you win your fame, then? Think, you wonld bean 
old woman before you could achieve anything, and, 
after all, why not take the good things of life plea- 
santly ? You will see how | shall disarm this gorgon 
of a grandmother. And, Petite, when I marry a rich 
man, you shall doas you like—havea little den in 
my house, and paint from morning to night.’’ 

“Marry, Virginie? You don’t mean it? You 
can’t have forgotten in a little year! He loved you 
so, and you—” 

“I fancied I should die when he left me, Oh, mon 
Dieu!” and she laughed. “ Well, you see I am not 
ded. Let us be sensible, Cecile. Victor has been 
away fourteen months. His uncle is not dead, and 
may notdie for years. Meanwhile I grow old and 
lose my beauty. There are younger and richer 
women to smile upon the Marquis de Lougueville. It 
was a girl’s folly.” 19 

“But your betrothal! It was sacred as s mar- 
riage! And you deceived poor cousine, and now— 
Oh, Virginie, why did we not stay in our own coun- 
try? Why did you make cousin write, when we 
are, after all, impostors——” 

“Will you hush ?” and Virginie St. Regis’ eyes 
sparkled with passion. ‘‘ We are Madam Severne’s 
lawfal granddaughters, anyhow, and it is her busi- 
ness to take care of us, But you have no pride, ro 
spirit, no ambition, Cecile! You would sweep 
chambers, or teach whining brats their letters, and 
be happy.” 

“You are right. I should be earning my living 
honestly,” was the sturdy answer. 

Virginie turned away, humming a snatch of 
opera music, How stubborn and foolish this little 
Cecile was! 

Now that her granddaughters had come, and their 
position in the house been explained to them, Mrs. 
Severne began to think of her outside duties. She 
might treat them with coldness, and make them 
feel how on sufferance they held her favour, but 
Yerbury must sco them in a different light, and 
respect them. 

She would give a grand evening party, and intro- 
duce them, and she could not help a certain com- 
placent interest in the handsome Virginie. So when 
Dr. Balfour came, the plan was discussed, and a list 
of invitations made out. 

Virginie St. Regis dazzled and surprised Yerbury 
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into instant capitulation. The girl was a born 
actress. She was always thinking of and watching 
effects closely. This evening she was bewildering, 
bewitching, charming, with touches ef simple sweet- 
ness, not the result ef past experience, for that bad 
been limited, but some unerring instinct, that tact 
or intuitive sense which makes some women such 
wonderful social successes. 

Dr. Balfeur looked om in an edd, half-suspicious, 
half-critical moed, She demanded nothing of him. 
The little beginning of friendship between them was 
not used asany claim upen hiscourtesy. He fancied 
himself very sharp and well-read in wemankind, but 
this one disarmed him by her simplicity because she 
was not one te everact her part. 

Cecile, too, looked ‘prettier to-night. The fatigue 
of the journey bad disappeared from her face, and 
in its stead shone an air ef quiet but intense enjoy- 
ment, 

With that evening the summer campaign was 
fairly opened. Miss St. Regis beeame an immenss 
favourite. There were all manner ef outdeer amuse- 
ments. Never in its palmiest days had the eld stone 
mansion opened so wide its hespitable doors. Mrs. 
Severne was drawn in the fascinating current, 
Everybody said she grew younger and more delight- 
ful, and the credit was given te Virginie. 

Cecile made ne rapid strides inte faveuritism. A 
plain, quiet little girl, rather shy, net te be compared 
with her sister, she could not bend and change with 
the facile, inimitable grace ef Virginie. Neither 
could she forgive the long years of neglect that had 
been her mother’s portion. 

Virginie St. Regis had reselved upon one master- 

atreke of diplomacy that weuld seat her firmly in her 
grandmother’s esteem. She had seen how great a 
favourite Paul Balfour was; that Mrs. Severne not 
only deferred to his judgment, but thawed and 
warmed to acertain tenderness where he was con- 
cerned, 
He had strictly forbidden any hint of his matri- 
monial fancy; indeed he had used the idea more for 
conciliatory purpeses than any real iatention on his 
part, But Virginie saw that this would be the crown- 
ing victery, theugh ‘she was tco wary to carry her 
purpose in werds er smiles. 

She listened as Mrs, Severne quoted her favourite, 
learned his fancies and aversions, and adapted herself 
with a marvellous grace. 

Man of the world that he was, he fell inte the 
snare. He had seen managing mammas and ma- 
neeuvring girls, and was triply armed against them. 
‘vat this one, in her semblance of candour and 
honesty, which her rarely beautiful face carried out 
only too well, blinded him strangely. 

He watched and admired, how could he help in- 
deed—he saw other men go down under the spell, but 
he kept his head. Why should he not marry this 
piquant and lovely woman, with her half-foreign 
witcheries? He loved no one else, and she suited 
him in many ways. Then he would make Mrs. 
Severne settle the same portion on that little un- 
attractive Cecile; and, really, he would have done 
a great thing for these two otherwise friendless girls. 

So he signified his desire, or rather assent, I think 
it was,to her plan, and she announced it to her 
granddaanghter. Virginie veiled her elation and 
accepted her good fortune becomingly, and so the 
engagement was settled. 

** And you never spoke of the past?” said Cecile, 
with-unwonted sharpness. 

“Why should I speak of it?” with a laugh. 
**Does Dr. Balfour confess all his past loves and 
fancies to me? He has hdd eleven more years of 
experience and has learned discretion. And, now 
that I think of it, I do believe this had been a plot 
of the lady grandmother from the beginning. ow 
lucky that it suited me. I wonder what you would 
have done in my place, Cecile ?” 

Done? Do you suppose I would have allowed 
myself to be bargained off in that shameful manner ?” 
and the dusky eyes flashed. ‘‘ You don’t even pre- 
tend to love him, Virginie, and you did love——” 

“Hush; no names. Yes, I was wild, out of my 
senses! Icould never go through with the grande 
passion again, and this phlegmatic, half-insolent 
man doesn’t demand it, fortunately. WhatI want 
now is a handsome establishment and a well-regula- 
ted husband. Grandmamma’s model answeres as 
well as any other,” 

** And you are going to marry—with no deeper or 
more sacred regard. Oh, Virginie, think of that twi- 
light betrothal over our father’s grave. And you 
sent no word to Victor, as you promised ——’”’ 

Cecile, I shall feel tempted to strangle you 
presently. That is all past and done with.” 

“ But suppose—that he should come?” 

“TI only hepe that I shall be married. Indeed, 
I believe the engagement is not to be a long one. 
Do you not see, Petite, hew my marriage opens 
another kome to you ? You can have the freedom 





you desire, and be rid of this dependance so hateful 
to you. Come, smile a little and congratulate me,” 

ecile studied her with great, wondering eyes. 
Was this the girl who had stolen out to meet a lover 
clandestinely, been betrothed secretly, and kept it 
from the kind friend who was depriving herself of 
comforts to give them a home; who had been wild 
with sionate fervour and despair when letters 
missed, then given up with such cool indifference? 
What was love? 

That evening they were singing at the piano. Vir- 
ginie was playing the accompaniment, and her veice 
rang out clear and firm. Cecile was a contralto, with 
tones in it deep and sad as death iteelf. Dr. Balfour 
sat listening, watching. She so rarely sang. And 
now the strange capacity of the voice startled him. 
What did it hint of passionate depths, possible 
heights of exaltation, love, suffering, and courage? 
Then he glanced at her. 

It was an August evening, and she wore some black, 
gauzy thing, with a cluster of sweet white lilies at 
her throat, He had not noticed her especially of 
late, but he theught new how she had improved. 
Her clear skin had ‘a twilight seftness, vague and 
shadewy, her eyes were luminous, and a faiut pink 
fluttered over her cheek. Beside her Virginie 
looked celd, complacent, soulless. 

Some visiters were announced, and Miss St. Regis 
left the piane. Cecile lingered. 

“I theught yeu did not care much for music,” 
said Balfour. “Do you know your voice is net quite 
the one to go with your sister’s. It should be heard 
alone.” 

“ Hers is so beautiful. I have always envied it,” 
she returned, simply. 

“Yes. Still lam not sure but yours is the most 


expressive. Ishould like to hear you alone. There, 
they are going on the balcony. Will you sing for 
mo? 


“Excuse me. I do not think I can. 

“But why? It piqued him to be refused. 
you afraid of me ?” 

“* No, monsieur, I am not afraid of you. 

Her dusky eyes were cool and clear, her scarlet 
lips set themselves in firm curves. 

Paul Balfour smiled. It was so seldom that he 
was refused anything, that his first impulse was to 
win her consent by pure mental mastery; then an- 
other thought came to him. 

**T am sorry you will not gratify me, he said, ina 
low tone. “But I want you to listen to this.” 

She was still standing by the piano. He touched 
the keys softly like the sway of rocking billows, An 
undertone trailed across it ; there was a dip of oars, 
a snatch of melody as if thrown in by another hand, 
the softness of night upon the waters, aslow murmur 
of tender reproach mayhap, the two parts of » duet 
that left so much to the listener’s imogination. 
Were they ’o7ers floating down the wind-rocked tide 
—lovers in half-earnest, half-sad dispute? Had he 
put something else in the gondellied ? 

She drew a long, quivering breath, and raised her 
eyes to his, not ious of the expression in her 
face. Then her hands dropped suddenly. 

** Come away,” she said, abruptly. ‘“ It was beau- 
tiful, but Icannot listen. Itstirs me. It makes me 
wish- I am much obliged, Dr. Balfour,” in a 
changed tone of voice. ‘ Let us go out on the bal- 
cony.”’ 

He rose. 

** You will sing for me some evening ?”’ 

“Yes, some time. Not too soon,” and she was 


** Are 





gone. 

He returned to the piano. What long-laid, familiar 
spirit was evoked to-night? The gay laugh of his 
betrothed flcated in and grated on hisear. He did 
not want to think of it. He would fain go back to 
youth and dreams, 

There wus no excuse for what Dr, Balfour did 
afterwards. He tancied himself strong and secure, 
and was seized with an irresistible desire to play 
with flame. 

Cecile was, after all, a very child, and, then, 
would he not be her brother presently ? Mrs. Severne 
had asked him as a favour to come and live in the 
old mansion after his marriage, for she had never 
been so strong since her long illness in the spring. 
And so perforce they must needs be on familiar 
terms. 

A little brotherly kindness, he told himself. It 
was so easy to meet her in her walks, for Virginie 
affected the carriage. 

Now and then of an evening Virginie would be 
occupied with other guests ; she was not one of the 
lovelorn damsels who can exist only in the presence 
of the beloved. 

And Cecile, who had in some half-nervous way not 
liked him, now began to take herself to task, to dis- 
cover virtues where heretofore she had only seen 
blemishes. 


She had strolled one gorgeous September afternoon, 





and found a cosy nook by the side of a purling 
stream, The bit of high moss-grown rock, the tall, 
graceful ferns, the overhanging branches with the 
long ray of light, touched her long-slumbering artistic 
sense, 

She had a pencil, and here was a stray sheet of 
paper in her book. With hardly a thought, shoe re- 
signed herself to her first love, Her pencil flew 
rapidly. She no longer heard the bird singing above 
her head, and was quite oblivious to a step that came 
softly nearer and nearer. 

At first Balfour fancied she must be asleep, then 
he saw the slender fingers move. How round and 
peachy her fair cheek was, hew pure in contour the 
chin, the neck, and the sloping shoulder. 

How had he ever fancied her plain? What mad- 
ness had seized upon him, rather what fatal apathy 
and blindness, when he asked the hand of Virginie 
St. Regis in marriage ? 

Here was the one being he could love as he had 
dreamed of loving in his youth. Even now he 
lenged te gather her in his arms, to kiss the half- 
smiling scarlet lips, te leok into the glowing eyes. 

i i his rapid breathing alarm her? She turned 
suddenly, gave him astartled glance, and sprang to 
her feet. Hor paper fluttered off, and with a 
spring he saved it frem being launched on the tiny 
stream, 

“ Pardon me for disturbing you. I did not knew 
that you were se engrossed—or that you were so 
much of an artist. Why have you kept it secret ?” 

A crimson flush suffused her face. She held eut 
her hand for the drawing, and, tearing it into bits. 
threw it in the current of the stream. 

“Did I vex you? [am truly sorry.” 

* It was not that. It was that I should have for- 
gotten—that I sheuld have done a forbidden and dis- 
graceful thing. But it came upon me so suddenly, 
And—it is my one gift, my one passion. I inherited 
it from my father.’’ 

She uttered the last sentence with an indescrib- 
able air of pride. 

“But who has forbidden it?’’ Then he guessed. 

‘* We are here on sufferance—Virginie and I, 
Madam, my grandmother, said once that we owed 
our present home to your kind offices. I wish you 
had not persuaded. I wish we were free in that old 
life, that I might take back my precious dreams, 
She has forbidden either of us to use a pencil, and I 
have transgressed. I want you to believe it is the 
first time. Well, I am glad you came. I am punished 
for my temerity.” 

How sweet and noble she looked, her face aflush, 
her eyes softened by a suggestion of tears, spirited 
in spite of regret. 

** My dear child,’’ he said, “I do not see that you 
have committed a very heniops crime. I understand 
how Mrs. Severne may feel about the matter, but I 
must try to have the restriction removed. You have 
too much genius——”’ 

“You will do no such thing,’’ she cried, quickly. 
“Do you think I would ask a favourof her? Why, 
I would not have come here at all but for Virginie. 
I did not mind the poverty, the work, because then 
I was free. Here I am not loved, only tolerated. 
Ah, I am not blind; I can see. I can feel in the very 
atmosphere how it is,” 

He stood looking at her, realising that he was 
bound hand and foot, longing to come to her rescue, 
and yet afraid to trust himself, Ab, what madness 
his had been! 

“My child, you are young and impatient,” ha 
began. “ Time works many changes. And with- 
out vanity I may say I have considerable influence 
with your grandmother——” 

‘Dr. Balfour, you will not use it on my behalf,’® 
she said, proudly, “While I am under Madam 
Severne’s roof, I will obey. I will ask no favours. 
But it grows late. Let us return.” 

She would not even admit there was a secret be- 
tween them, but picked her way over the stones, and 

presently turned into the main road. He followed 
ier with strangely conflicting emotions. How in- 
ensely proud she was! You could see it in her 
step, in every motion of her lithe limbs. 

And yet what a world of sweetness lay in those 
dark eyes so soft and so fiery by turns. What ten- 
der passion curved the rose-red lips, lying untasted 
for some future lover. And he had said he was done 
with that unreasoning regard! 

The weeks flew by. Virginie was charming to 
her betrothed, to her grandmother, It was near 
Christmas now, and a wedding day had been appoin- 
ted. Once Cecile had tried to rouse her sister’s 
conscience, but in vain, 60 she silently acquiesced. 
Why should she be troubled about Paul Balfour? 
He had made his own election. 

Virginie came flying into her room one afternoon 
with wild eyes and flushed cheeks, In her hand she 
held a note. 
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**Mon Dien! Cecile,” she cried, ‘‘ the trouble bas 
come. Victor has searched, has discovered me, He 
demands an interview. What sball I do? He bas 
come to claim his promise after this long silence, 
And he says no word about his uncle. Read.” 

She tossed the note over to her, Victor, it seems, 
had written to Ghent several times, and then gone 
thither, to learn that his fair betrothed had left for 
England. He had followed, and by mere accident 
discovered her address. See her he must. He left 
time and place to her judgment. 

* What shall I do?” and Virginie wrung her 
hands. “Just when I had nearly reached the sum- 
mit of content.” 

* Ask him to come here,’’ said Cecile, 
friends call that it will not be remarked. 
tell him the truth. Decide which of the men ’—you 
love, she was about to say, but changed it—* which 
of the men you will marry.” 

Tuere wasa tonch of scorn in her ringing veice. 
Did she care that Paul Baifonr should be free ? 

“ Tiere in this house? Cecile, you must be crazy !” 

“T hardly think it wise to meet elsewhere. It is 
too co!dto tall by roadsides, and there is no one to 
take into confidence,” 

It was true, Virginie recognised the difficnities. 
Perhaps it was best. So after much discussion she 
answered the note, and then planned that Cecile 
should entertain Dr. Balfour, if it so happened that 
he should drop in. 

That very evening, she said. Since it must be, to 
get it over speedily would be best. She was pre- 
pared for any desperate measures, She even thought 
of buying off his claim ; presently she would have 
plenty of money. 

Punctual to the moment came Victor. 
vant ushered him in the drawing-room. 
hour later Dr. Balfour made his appearance. 

“ Will you come to the library, and my grand- 
mother ?” said Cecile, intercepting him. “ Virginie 
is busy—with an old friend.” : 

He went willingly. What was the matter with 
Cecile? This restlessness was wonderfully becom- 
ing. Her soft cheeks glowed, her eyes were full of 
quivering flame, and her tremulous lips dewy and 
sweet. Why did she watch him soP She seomed 
to be listening like some wary bird, 

Something different from her thought came at 
length. There wasa rustle in the hall, steps, then 
two figures entered. 

“Grandmamma,” said Virginie, glowing and 
smiling, “ Il have bronght an old friend of ours to pre- 
sent to you—the Marquis De Longueville. Cecile, 
you will be glad to welcome him. Doctor Balfour, 
Victor.” 

A handsome young Frenchman of four or five and 
twenty, graceful and efiltivated. Cecile glanced at 
her sister—she had decided to become Madame Ia 
Marquise, the complacent expression told that. 
Weuld Dr, Balfour suffer ? 

There were no public explanations until the next 
day. Mrs. Severne was grandly indignant at first, 
but Virginie carried off matters with a high hand. 
Paris was more tempting to her than Dr. Balfour and 
her grandmother’s favour, 

The credentials of the young marquis were found 
in every way rel.able. Nothing was said of the old 
bethrothal, but Virginie easily pereuaded Victor 
that this new engagement had been the result of 
Mrs. Severne’s positive commands, 

Dr. Balfour relinquished his claim, secretly morti- 
fied that with all his penetration he should have 
been made the dupe of a handscme and designing 
woman. But the sense of freedom gave him a thrill 
of delight. He could woo this odd, ardent little 
Oscile, 

“Dr. Balfour,”” Mrs. Severne said, one morning, 
while the new wedding plans were in progress, 
** here is the end of all your five plans, You insisted 
upon bringing these girls here, and now Virginie 
marries an old lover, aud Cecile, the little ingrate, 
defies my authority, and proposes to return and study 
art ina garret, IfI were poor and needed her, she 
would stay and care for me, but I am not worthy of 
any regard, it seems, or gratitude, aud in my old age 
Iam to be left alone.” 

* Cecile!” echoed the doctor. 

“ Yes. She isa litile tempest incarnate, I 
would not have believed it. A thorough democrat, 
despising wealth and position, and wanting to carve 
out her own future on her father’s plan, Let her go. 
I will wash my hands of them all.” 

“Where isshe?” and Balfour wont in search of 


me So many 


Then— 


The ser- 
Half an 


h 


cr. 
But his hasty avowal of love did not bend the 
prideful epirit in an instant. 

“ Dr. Balfour,” and her voice had a cool, tanta- 
lising sound, “‘ what am I to believe? For months 


you have been the betrothed of my sister. Can love 








be transferred so easily ? I am not beautiful; my 
grandmother does not regard me with any compla- 
cency, Why should you seek to keep mehere? I 
am not afraid of poverty or work. I would rather 
have peace, satisiaction and acrust, than all this 
grandenr. And you can find—some one else,” 

“Notlike you, my darling,” and he clasped the 
struggling form in his arms. ‘‘ Listen, Cecile! As 
Heaven hears me, this is the solemn trath of my 
soul, I cannot tell when I began to love you, but 
honour kept me from one overt actor look. Try 
me, proveme. ‘Tell me to wait years, to watch over 
you while youare winning fame, anything to satisiy 
yourself, so that you eousent at last.” 

You will guess that hie eloquence won at length. 

Was love a boon to be cast qyway because the 
fetters came tipped with gold ? 

There was a crand time in the old stone mansion. 
Mrs. Severne had given her granddaughter an ele- 
gant wedding. There were lights and perfumes, 
dresses trailing the soft carpet, and hosté of well- 
bred congratulations. The lonely old woman lin- 
=_ in her room, when’a light step scunded beside 

er. 


**Madam, I am come to beg your pardon for my | 


rudeness of a few days ago, and to ask a little love 
from you. Iam Dr. Balfour’s promised wife, if it 
will be any pleasure to you to bave me stay.”” 

A soft kiss dropped on the wrinkled hand. 

Mrs. Severne put her arms around Cecile, and 
raised her, There were tears in her eyes. 

‘*Por his sake?” said the sweet, soft voice. 

‘For your own sake,” was the broken answer. 








FACETI£, 


THEN AND NOW. 


TurN@s ate not. what they used to be 
in days not distant far— 

Old fogies were no striplings then, 
when Nicholas was Czar. 

And people dreamt—how came so 
strange a fancy to extend ?— 

That Russian rule was. tyranny, and 
conquest Russia’s end. 


‘ Atrocities” in Poland; deeds of 
bigotry and ire, ; 

Were told, and even credited, of 
Alexander’s sire ! 

The ‘‘ Nuns of Minsk” a by-word were 
that passed beyond a doubt. 

John Bull believed the story of the 
Sisters and the Knout. 


The Cross against the Crescent when 
good Nicholas unfurled, 

The bombs of France and England.on 
Sebastopol were hurled. 

Againet him, with the O:tomite the 
Western Powers took part, 

And thwarted: him, and baffled him, 
and broke his gentle heart. 


The Turks were then our trusty friends, 
our true and good allies. 

We all thought Turkey in the scale of 
Nations on the rise. 

Alas, these good opinions Britons 
backed with British gold : 

Investors lent the moneys which the’ll 
ne’er again behold. 


But now in vain may Turkey to 
Britannia look for aid. 

The Muscovites the Porte’s domain 
can unupposed invade, 

So they assail our interests not, for any- 
thing we care, 

’? Tis almost a party question if we 
should not help “ the Bear,’ 


Bulgarian horrors were the cause 
which, sole and simple, wrought 

On the Oriental Question all this 
change of British thought. 

Mere righteons indignation bids us 
throw the Moslem o’er, 

Blecd not e’er a drop to save them; 
lend them ne’er a penny more. 

—Punch 


«€ ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART GROW FONDER.” 

“* Wor d’yer keep on a hittin’ the poor old donkey 
like that {ur, father ?” 

**°Cos yer mother ain’t ’ere, my lad. ’Cos yer 
mother ain’t ere.” —Funa, 





A NATURAL’S HISTORY. 


Tar cock has a comb and the fox has a brush, bué 
the greyhoun:i is better for doing the hare.—Fun. 


TIS LATESY DEMONSTRATION. 


De Morgan's eloquence was grand ! 

His voice has echoed throngh the jand, 

He says,, “‘ In. gaol, perchance, he’ll rot, 

But live a's recreant slave he’ll not!” 
’ Tis “ werry geod on bim!’’ 


And though some may remain in doubt, 

As to what all the row’s abont, 

We thrill to. hear men talk like that. 

One chap as hissed we spread out flat, 
And took and stood on him. 


* * * * * 


A drizzling rain was falling fast, 
As through Pall;Mall we proudly 
passed, 
A moist, yet. hopefal little crowd, 
As shook theiz fists.and shouted loud,. 
Oatside.of all the Clubs. 


Some say wa-were three thonsand 
strong ; 

These figures, though, I think are 
t odde, 

What odds, all. were Stern Men and 


True, 
And when ’ twas o’er each took his 
“Two” ‘ 


Of something at the pubs. 
+ . 7 * * 


Next morn weealled on Mr. Cross, 
Each man bestrode his:hobby hoss ; 
Each man said what he'd got to say, 
Nor said it in a hasty way, 

As men less earnest might. 


Then Come gotup. From whathe 
spoke, 

He seemed to think the thing a joke; 

No plain opinion did he D pa 

But he looked plainly, “ You’re.a hass!” 
And, dash it, he was right! 

—Judy 
THR LATEST CURIOSITIFS. 


‘A runce meade from the: railing of a scolding wife, 
A plate of butter from the cream of a joke. 
The small coing. in: the change of the moon.” 
The original brush usédin painting the signs of 
the times. ; 
The latest contract with the trade winds, 
The chair in which thesun sete, 
A garment for the naked eye. 
Backle to fasten ala) stock, 
The animal that drew the inference, 
Egg from a nest of thieves. F 
A bucket of water from “Ali's well.’’ 
Soap with which a man was washed overboard. 
The strop whiehiis used to sharpen the water's 


The pencil with which Britannia ruled the wave. 
A portion of the yeast used in raising the wind. 
The saucer belonging to the cup ef sorrow. 
Hinges and lock from the trunie of an elephant. 
A feather from the wings of a flying report. 

TIVE AND LEARN. 


Picture Dratur (to theatrical friend): “There, 
my boy, this pieture is by the celebrated ‘ Gior- 

ione.’’”’ 

Oiew Comepian: “ Georgia who?—Oh! Georgey 

*Oney. Dear me now! Never knew he was a painter 

before.”’ —Fun. 
A wrest ! 

Mrs, Josams wants to know why the men who 
ride on “ wheel-hossypedes” are called “ Buy-sick- 
lists.” She’s inquirationed several times, but no 
one can tell her, —Fan. 

OUR ARMY. RESERVE. 


Sererant or Pusnstonues (marching party of 
the Army Reserve inte camp—approaching the 
guard): ‘* Now, my men, pull yourselves together! 
Youw’re not so drunk as you think! ! ” 

A PARAGON. 

Lapy’s-Mazp (enumerating her qualifications for 
the place: ‘‘I may likewise hadd, mom, that I 
halways manages to marry my young ladies most 
satisfactory !’’ 

CONSOLATION. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“Thave africnd whois unable to leave London 
himself this autumn, but whose wife and ehildren 
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are enjoying the breezes of their native Scotland for 
a few weeks, Wishing to say something civil to him 
the other day, and knowing that he and his better 
half got on pretty well together, I remarked that he 
must feel rather lonely without Mrs. X. and the 
little ones.” 

‘¢ Yes,” he replied, “I do; but the wind is temper- 
ed to the shorn lamb ;.and you see that. when my wife 
is away I can smoke in bed !” 


MUSIQAL EGOTISM, 


Herr Masrstro (who hes been indulging the com- 

ny with two Masses, three Symphonies, a dozen, 
mpromptus, and a few other little things of his 
own): “Vill you not now sing zomzing, Miss 
Anchelica?”’ 

Miss Ancetica (with diffidence, pulling off her 
gloves): H’m!—H’m!—~—Il’m ‘afraid I’m alittle 
hoarse to-day ; but if——’’ 

Herr Marsrro (with ity): ‘‘Ach soh! In 
zat case I vill not bress you. I haf comboset a 
zonata in F moll—shall I blay it to you? Yes ?’’ 

Proceeds te do so, —Punch. 

THE SIGHTS OF DUBIIN, 

Irish Can-Datver: ‘‘Shure that’s the Custom- 
house, sor ; but it’s only the rare av it you'll be seeing 
this side, sor—the front’s behind!’’ Punch. 


’ 


THE LAST WORDS OF DIPLOMACY. 


Franee: “A neutral tint is the present Paris 
fashion, my dear friends.” { 

Greuce: ‘ Ready, aye ready.”’ 

Grenuany : “ All’s well that ends well.” 

Persta: “ Your money or your life.” 

Russia; ‘So very sorry.” 

Torxey: ‘‘ Kismet !’ 

Enetanp: ‘t Are you quite sure yon would not 
like another Congress, or a few more pamphlets, or 
a debate or two, er a brand new Protocol, or any- 
thing else in the waste-paper line ?” 

Tue Kest oF THE Orvitisep Worip: “Curse 
you, my children!’ 

Curtain. —Punch, 

Tur Latest Form of Lunacy.—Faith in the Ores- 
cent. —Punch, 
ERIN’S THREB GRACES. 

(New Version of a Well-Known Epigram.) 

Turue membersin three different coun- 

ties born, 

Dundalk and Meath and Cavan did 

adorn: 

The first in rude vulgarity surpassed : 

The next in stubbornness; iu both the 

last. 

Force of obstructiveness no more could 


o— 
To make the third, she joined the other 
two. —Punceb. 
TO SIR HENRY HAWKINS. 
(By » Bothered Barrister.) 
TWINKLE, twinkle, Legal star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the Court so high: 
Pfease enlighten us. Do try. —Punch. 
Svrrep to a TEA, 
“Mister” DB MorGan. in the House of Commons. 
—Pusch. 
IN TH® STREET. 
Tongs; “ Dreadful thing that, wasn’t it, Brown, 
kicking his wife to death ?”’ 
Gremy: “ Awful.’’ 
Jonrs: “ Actually went upstairs and put on a 
clean pair of boots to do it.’’ 
Gruen: “Ah! always had a great deal of gentle- 
manly fesling. —Fun, 
Very likely place for Easter eggs.—Hatcham, of 
course, ; —Punch. 


Tsws OaBmMan’s AMUSEMENT, FoR Cuoice.—A 
Fancy Fare. —Fun. 
“pro” DIGIOUS. 


Wrart part of the “front” ought actors off duty 
to patrenise ?—The “ pro” scenium, of course. 
—Fun. 
ANOTHER NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


lst Pornovsre Patriot: “In my ’umble opinion, 
sir, the Russians ’1l take umbrage before many days 
are out.’’ \ 

2xp Drrro: “Take it, sir? I’m only staggered 
they ain’t took it before, considering how badly them 
Tarks have ‘ fortified the plage.’’’ —dJudy. 


| tion. 





HARD TIMES, 


CarEFuL Party (from the North): “And so yer 
boxes o’ lights are twafor a penny,arethey? Weel, | 
then, lassie, I’]l joost tak’ ‘half o’ one,’ ” —Judy. 


THE DIFFICULTY SURMOUNTED, 


Tx right piece of mechanism for removing Cleo- 
patra’s needle—A sewing machine, of course. 
—Judy. 
A MISTAKE. 


“ Haver you marble or plaster busts of Psyche?” 
asked a lady one day. 

“No,” was the reply of the polite but verdant 
clerk, ‘‘ we have busts of most all the great men, but 
none of Sankey.’’ 

The lady did not attempt an explanation, 


FACE TO FACE, 


“You loved me? Social place and 


pe 
‘Were more than love among the pan- 
sies! 
You loved me—but you loved yourself: 
Time dulle the gold of youth's ro- 
mances, 

And so you laid me on the shelf, 
Among a score of worn-out fancies ; 
The leaves were falling, ‘red and 

dead’”— 
T¥ never loved but you,”’ she said, 


re Tans but me! And yet you 
t 


My heart to ache and break alone; 
My soul to fight r, bereft 
Of strength and hope since faith had 
flown ! 
The shock of doom that smote and cleft 
My world, had shattered and o’er- 
thrown ' - 
My idols—life’s fair use lay dead.’’ 
** Dear, it was for your sake,’ she said. 


“Indeed? Is there's trick of speech 
Whose depth and breadth I have not 


spanned ? 
Whose meaning lies beyond my reach, 
Locked in your subtle woman hand? 
The grim iconoclasm you teach 
Is bitter hard to understand. 
What matters it, since love is.dead ?” 
“Yet Ma like -ours dies hard,’’ she 
said, 


“Oh, aye! An honest love, I own, 
May live, though trampled under 


foot, 
To die a thousand deaths in one 
Of grief’s slow canker at the root ; 
We reap, my girl, as we have sown— 
Fate’s judgments harvest bitter 
fruit!’ 
“Yet, when tho leaves are red and 
dead, 
You too remember, dear,” she said, 


“ Ah, yes, I watch the sere leaves fall 
In biting frost and bitter rain ; 
They graze the old wound—that is all— 
A twinge of half-forgotten pain ; 
The past is dead beyond recali— 
I would net. have it live again 
For thrice the autunans that have fled !” 
“ Yet love liveson in me,’’ she said. 


“ He turned on her with savage ire, 
With writhen lips and glance of 
flame: 
“Love burns in you, a quenchless fire, 
Yet more you love the world, and 
fame! 
The rurples of the wanton, Tyre, 
Were pale besides your bootless 
shame !” 
She only hung her flower-like head— 
“ My sin is love of you,” she said. 
E. A. B. 





— 





Dress.— Dress is as much a test of civilisation as 
is the literature of a country, aud those who decry it 
show how deficient they are in reading and observa- 
We judge @ stranger more or less by his 
dress, no matter how much we may claim to be 
above such influences. 


Youne Lirz.—Children must have love inside 
the house, and fresh air, and good play, ‘and some 
good companionship outside—otherwise young life 
runs the greatest danger in the world of withering 
or growing stunted, or at best prematurely old and 


| turned inward on itself. 





STATISTICS. 


Durtcn Sraristics.—The population of Holland 
numbered upon the 1st of January last 3,809,327, of 
whom 1,884,417 are males, as against 3,579,529 in 
1869, the increase therefore being 229,798 in the in- 
terval of seven years. In 1870 thenumber of births 
was 136,124, rising gradually to 144,181, in 1876, 
while the number of deaths declined from 114,234 
in 1871 to 92,676 in 1874, but increased again to 
104,479, in 1875. Simultaneously with this return, 
the Dutch Minister of Pablic Instruction has pub- 
lished some educational statistics for 1875, irom 
which it appears that there were 2,688 primary 
schools, of which 489 are schools of a higher degree, 
being an increase of 22 over the preceding year. 
There are, in additien, 135 private schools in receipt 
of asubsidy, and 994 which do not receive any 
assistanee from the state, 569 of which give educa- 
tion of -m higher degree, Altogether Holland has 
3,817 schools, or 33 more than in 1874, and of these 
1,174 are schools of a higher degree. The staff of 
teachers consisted in 1875 of 9,267 masters and 
2,703 mistresses. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Marsa MAttow Pasrze.—Dissolve one-half 
pound of gum Arabic in one pint of water; strain 
and add half a pound fine sugar and place over tie 
fire, stirring constantly’till the syrup is dissolved 
and all is of the consistency of honey; then add 
gradually the whites of four eggs, well-beaten ; stir 
the mixture till it becomes somewhat thin and does 
not adhere to the finger; pour allintea pan slightly 
dusted with powdered starch, and when cool divide 
into small squares. Flavour to the taste just be- 
fore pouring out to cool. 

Lemon Drors.—Upon half a pound of finely- 
powdered sugar pour just enough lemon juice to 
dissolve it, and boil to the consistency of thick 
syrup. Drop this on plates, and putin a warm 
place toharden. Boil toa syrup, add grated lemon 
peel, and proceed as in the first receipt. By adding 
raspberry syrup, instead of lemon juice, you have 
raspberry drops. 

CHOCOLATE CrR&4M Drops.—Mix one-half a cup 
of cream with two of white sugar ; boil and stir full 
five minutes; set the dish into another of cold 
water, and stir until it becomes hard; then make 
into smal] balls, about the size of marbles, and 
with a fork roll each one separately in the chocolate, 
which has in the meantime been put in a bow! over 
the boiling tea-kettle and melted. Put on brown 
paper to cool. Flavour with vanilla, if desired. 

"his amount makes about fifty drops. 

CHOCOLATE CARAMELS.—Two cups of sugar, one 
of molasses, one of milk, one spoonful of butter, one 
of flour, half a pound of chocolate. Butter your 
saucepan, put in sugar, molasses and milk, boil 
fifteen minutes; add butter and flour, stirred to a 
cream, and boil five minutes longer, then add the 
chocolate grated, and boil until quite thick. 
Butter tin flat pans, and pour in the mixture, half 
an inch thick, and mark it in squares beforeit gets 
hard in cooling. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Women.—A sensible woman should not in- 
dulge in that feminine weakness, the love of variety, 
which so frequently displays itself by an ever-vary- 
ing costume. Whimsicality of dross is neither proof 
of good taste nor good sense, but rather results from 
the absence of both, or from the mistaken notion 
that to attract attention is to gain admiration. But 
whimsicality, whether shown in dress, manner or 
opinion, does not deserve, and never obtains, per- 
manent admiration; it is more likely to meet the 
smile of contempt or the sneer of ridicule. A claim 
to superiority aud distinction, established on such a 
foundation, has nothing to secure it. 

Littte KinpNngss8s,—Small acts of kindness, how 
pleasant and desirable they do make life! Every 
dark object is made light by them, and every tear of 
sorrow is brusbed away, When the heart is sad, and 
despondency sits at the entrance of the soul, a triffing 
kindness drives away despair, and makes the path 
cheerful and pleasant. 

THE central spire of Rouen Cathedral, France, has 
just been completed. It is 492 feet high, and is of 
cast iron, 

A Meetine of bicyclists has been held at Brighton, 
botween 200 rnd 390 riders being present. They 
assembled near the Aquarium, and rode a distance of 
nearly six miles. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M.—We cannot obtain what you wish fer. 


Jenxiz.—The lines you have sent are very good and 
marked by a proper sentiment, which will, we think, be 
generally appreciated. They should be read by all who 
ure, a8 you say, ‘estranged ;” 


Friends estranged? Should rash words sever, 

Hearts that kindly beatas one? 
Shall the tempest beat for ever 

To eclipse the smiling sun ? 
Pleasant once your every meeting, 

Now each meeting gives but pain, 
Make the next a happier greeting, 

And give eaca a friend again. 
Half a smile would wake another, 

Half a nod all pride would bend, 
Brother reconcile to brother, 

And a calm the storm would end, 


Pat.—To speak frankly we must say that as far as we 
can tell it is not in our power to render you any assist- 
ance. 

Jacx.—The letter has been received. 

May.—We have no knowledge of the company referred 
to. 

L.—Ifyou sent your reply to as it will be duly attended 

0. 

Harry,—The questious contained in your note are be- 
youd our province. 

Nouma.—The hands will frequently assume a delicate 
and white appearauce if they are rubbed evory night 
with a mixture composed of glycerine and elder flower 
water. 

E, M,—Your letter, we should think, has been mis- 
directed, for it contains no question, but relates appa- 
reutly tosome matter of business with which we have 
nothing to do. 

B, K.—The London oyster season commences on the 
4th of August. 

H, S.—The book can be obtained from any respectable 
bookseller. 

Tim.—You can obtain what you desire at any ironmon- 
ger's shop. 

Mary.—Handwriting clear and distinct. 

W. A. T.—The sudden death of James Renferth took 
place on the 23rd of August, 1871, while rowing in the 
Anglo-Cavadian race at New Brunswick, 

M. L.—The quotation is from‘ Hamlet.” Itshould be 
written thus: 


** Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave,and I will wear him 
lu my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee,” 


Many persons misquote a portion of the passage by say- 
ing “heart of hearts,” as you have done. 

E. M.—In due course, 

Evre.—Declined with thanks. 

Bitt,—In such a case the master could certainly send 
him to prison. 

RurPert.—The distance between Westminster and Hun- 
gerford bridges is three furlongs. 

L. L.—Saturday is the market-day at Northampton, 
Oxford, by road, is 54 miles from London, and Cambridge 
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W. H.—Pressure of editorial matter may occasionally 
require some such suspension ofastory as that indicated 
in your letter, 


Daviv.—Apply to any bookseller, 





E. A.—We are unable to comply with your request at 
present. 

Gzo.—We cannot publish an address in the manner re- 
quested, 

C. L.—We do not know anything about the case to 
which we allude, 

Loviz.—The hair is of a fine quality, and of a shaded 
brown colour. 

Jxssiz, seventeen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 
wishes te correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and ninet R dent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, dark 
eyes. 

A, L. and E. 8, L. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. A. L. is seven- 
teen, dark hair and eyes. E. S. L. is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respendents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-two. 
aTsp, twenty-one, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like te correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-seven. Respondents must be ina 
good position. 

M. D. and G. H., two friends, would like to correspond 
with twe young ladies, with a view to i 








Davin, twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom- 
plished, would like to correspond with a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, twenty-three, thoroughly do- 
mestica’ 

Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, _ 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢orrespor 
bh & young woman about twenty, medium height, 

Harer_t and Margaret, two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a viewtomatrimony, Harrietis tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, and fond of music, Margaret is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brewn eyes. 

A. D., twenty-two, looking, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, and ef a loving disposition, weuld like 
to correspond with a young lady whe must be ia a good 
position, 

X. Y. and W. W., twe friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. X.Y. is twenty, goed-looking, medium 
beig: t W. W.is sineteon, brown hair, blue eyes, and 

‘air. 

A. E. and C. D., two seamen ia the Reyal Navy, wish to 
correspond with twe ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of leviag dispositions. A. B.is twenty- 
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M. D. is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 

—_, andfead ofhome. G. H. is twenty-seven, medium 
eight, 

E. L. and Epwix, two seamen in the Beyal Navy, 
would like to correspend with twe yeung ladies with a 
view te matrimeny, E- L. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
leviug divposition, Edwin is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. , 

Bit and Herr, two seamen in the e Navy, wish 
to cerrespend with twe young ladies. Bill is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-looking. 
Heary is twoeuty-three, considered goed-looking, black 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 


CHARITY, 


Own vy a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the dreps in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was ali I had togive, 

But as pennies make the guineas 
It may help some Cause to liye. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys—they were not new; 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments— 
Tney were all I had to spare; 

But they'll help to elothe the needy, 
And the poor areevery where, 


A word now and then of cémfort, 
That cost me nothing to say, 
But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way, 


He loveth the cheerfal givar, 
Though the gift be poorand small; 
What doth He think of his childrea 
When they never give at all? M.D. 


Epwarp and Jim, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men, Edward is twenty, 
medium height, good-looking. Jim is twenty-two, tall, 
darx. Respondents must be good-looking, aud fond of 
music. 

MILLY, seventeen, tall, fond of homeand children, dark, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman, 
about twenty-nine, 

Gussy and Marian, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Gussy is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes. Marian is twenty-four, 
tail, brown hair, blue eyes, They are both guod-looking. 
Mechanics preferred. 

L. B. and D. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. . 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, D.C, is twenty- 
one, medium height, dark, 

PoLty, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-iooking 
young man, fond of home, 

Mor .er, twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, 

Ricuarp W., Avaustus, and Evegrarp, three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies, Richard W. is twenty-two, good-looking, 
Augustus is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
aud music, Everard is twenty, dark brown eyes, foud of 
home, 

Jaxer W., twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, aud of a loving dis- 
position, 

Esretie, seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
man, Must be about nineteen, tall, dark, handsome, 
fond of home, 

Avzent I’., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty-three, 
would like to correspond wit a young lady with a view 
- matrimony, She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 

ome, 








five, , Seed-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and lightblueeyes. C. D. is twenty- 
six, considered geod-leeking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 

Davip, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about mineveen, dark, grey 
eyes. Ho is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, 

Jous, thirty-five, good-leeking, medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, weuld like te eerrespand with a lady 
about thirty-one, Widew net ebjeeted to. Must be 
affectionate. 

Y, Z and -Z. Y., two seamen in the Royal Navy, weuld 
like to correspond with twe young ladies. em Z. is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, and medium height, 
of a loving disposition, Z, Y, is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, darx, and fond of home and 
music, © ’ 


COMMUNICATIONS RECBIVED ; 


C. D. is responded to by—Margaret, nineteen, good- 
looking, dark hair. 

VioLetT by—David,a sailor in the Boyal Navy, fair, 
tall, curly hair, of a loving dispesition, Thinks he isali 
she requires, 

Exvzayor L, by—X,, tall and dark, 

M, al, by—Louie, nineteen. r 

A. K. M. by—Nell, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he requires, 

T. M. by—Milly, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and children. 

‘Yom by—Janet, sixteen, good-looking, fair, medium 
height. 

Avice by—Wiiliam, medium height, 

Exuma by—Richard, eighteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 
fond of home. 

Ava S. by—Will, in a good position, tall, and of dark 
complexion, 

Auice by—R. B., twenty-four, tall, considered good- 
looking. P 

Tom py—Lily, twenty, dark bair and eyes, fair, and of 
a loving disposition. 

H. P, by—M. J., considered good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 
position, } r 

| ae by—Gus, twenty, thoroughly domesticated; and 
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M. M. | beens: twenty-three, fair complexion, good- 
te: pered, 

CuanLes by—Gertrade, twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, 


Att the Back Nompzzs, Parts, and Votumes of the 
*“*Lompoy Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-iree tor Tiree-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 


Tux Lonpon Ruangss, Poat-free, Thfse-halfpencs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Que Shilling and Myghtpence, 

Lirgand Fasuton, Vols,1 and 2, Price SevenShillings 
and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopx’s Jounal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


e"s Now Ready Vou, XXVII, of Taz Lonpow Bgapuz, 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, tne [itty and Impgx to Vou. XXVIIL, Price 
Ouse Penst. 


NOTICE.—Part 170 (April) Now Ready, Price Six 
peuce, Post Free, Eightpence, 


.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS Tugi2 Lerrees 
to THs Eprroz or “Tus Lompen BeapeEx,” 334, Strand, 
w.c, 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they aro sent to us Voluutariiy, authors 
snouid retaim copies, 
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